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UNverstry COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The en of tho FACULTY a M il 
— oO EDICINE will BEGIN on 


The ouemost of the SS x ARTS and LAWS d of 
SCIENCE will BEGIN on OCTOBEI wie - 


Instruction is provided for Women e * oat cts taught in the F, i 
of Arts and Laws and of Science, ve — 


Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. (value about £2 ,0u0), may be obtained 
from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 


The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITI 
on the 28TH and 29TH SEPTEMBE a 


The SCHOOL for BOYS will pel on SEPTEMBER 27TH. 
Bale? is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 


Tag SunpAy Socrety’s LOAN EXHIBITION . 
Noss ¢ on ART AND AzcmAzoLoer ‘ 








TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (ME (M.B.) EXAMINATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 








The following Classes meet the requirements of Candidates :— 
CHEMISTRY—Prof, WILLIAMSON, Ph.D., LL.D,, F.B.8. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—Prof. G. C. FOSTER, F.R.S. 
ZOOLOGY—Prof. LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. 

BOTANY and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY—Prof. OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S. 


The Courses of Chemistry, Practical Chemis , and Botany ¢hter into th 
ordinary medical curriculum, the extra fees tomes to Ton Guineas. 


Prospectuses, including information as te Classes f 
be obtained from the College, Gower-strect, w.c. siberian 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


7 Principal: Rey. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
ice-Principal : Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE o on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


JUSERIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 


ons USE. Calverley Oy aa + the yard 
SCHOOLS and UNIVE under the Rev. T. R. 
Clase Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxted: First and eal 
m0Guinenot » First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 











The College adheres to its original princ principle of freely imparting theological 
— without insisting on the ms smopeen of particular theological 
doctrines 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES fi for the SESSION 1881-82, 
Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 

Grounds and Methods of Ethical Theory; or Grounds and Truths of Reli- 
gion ; according to the class that may be formed. Greek (Plato or 
Aristotle), 

Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 

Introduction to the Study of ‘Theology. Gospels, ber ago and Exegesis, 
»” story of Doctrines : (1) I an ; (2) Doctrine 

of the Logos, Philo’s Philosophy. Reading from Philo, or a Greek 


Father, 
Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

Ecclesiastical History : Types of Christian Thought and Life. Introduction 
to the Study of Comparative Religion, Hebrew: Senior, Isaiah xl.— 
Ixvi.; Middle, Genesis and selected Psalins. 

Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A., - os 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with refi ts for 
graduation in the University of London), Senior Manat Philosophy. 
Ethical Philosophy; the Chief Theories Described and Examined. 

This Course of Lectures will not be given during the Session 1881-82 
if Dr. Martineau gives his Course on ** Grounds and Methods of Ethical 
Theory.”) Latin Reading from some philosophical writer. 

The Session OPENS in OCTOBER. 
These Lectures, or any of them, are open to Students of either sex on 
payment of the usual fees. For particulars apply to 
R. D, DARBISHIRE, 
26, George-street, Manchester ; or to Secretaries. 








Rev. . ENFIELD Dowsoy, B.A., 
ee Cross, Manchester ; 





MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting Theo- 
logical knowledge without insisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
doctrines. 








LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 

The REPORTS, containing the Revised Regulations and Subjects for the 
Examinations commencing May Ist, 1882, are NOW READY, and will be 
forwarded on application to the Secretary for the Local Examinations, 
Rev. CHAS. T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


of ENGLAND. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the Society’s JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 each, will take place simultaneously at the 
SOCIETY'S ROOMS and at the SCHOOLS from which Pupils are entered by 
the Head-Master, on NOVEMBER 15TH and 16TH next. 

Entries close on October 15th. 
— of the Regulations may be had on application to H. M. Jenkins, 
Secretary, 12, Hanover-square, London, W. 


[UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 


SQUARE, W.C, 





STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, reside in the Hall 
under Collegiate —— daa Hall has been approved by the Secretary 
of State for India as a p residence for selected CANDIDATES for the 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. rat particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., 
on application to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY at the Hall, 


- E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 
AINT PAUL’S SCHOOL.—About TEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED NEXT , a informa- 
tion, address CLERK to the © GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 


VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
LONDON, w. 








The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at YORK, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31, 


President-Elect : 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are requested to 
give early notice of their intention to offer Papers. 
Information o- Lodgings and other local arrangements m be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries, 17, Blake-street, York. - 


G, Gurr ITH, Acting ng Secretary, York. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1881, 


Tourist TICKETS will be issued from 
May 2ND to the 31sT OCTOBER, 1881, 

For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1881. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 





A N EXPERIENCED GOVERNESS 

desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Thorough English, French (Paris), 

German gg ee Latin, Music, Drawing, and Painting. First-class 
salary.—Address 


references, Liberal Miss COTTRILL, Horwich, Bolton, 
Lancash ire. 


NEW ENGRAVING, “ ATALANTA’S 


RACE.”—This Engraving, in pure Line, after Mr. POYNTER’S 
PICTURE, on which Mr. JOUBEKT has been occupied uninterruptedly for 
more than four years, is now completed, and the “Artist's Proofs are ready 
for delivery.—Particulars on application to THE FINE-ART SOCIETY, 148, 
New Bond-street, 








ALENDAR of HOME OFFICE PAPERS 


of the REIGN of GEORGE IIL., 1770—1772, preserved in H.M, Public 
Record Office. Edited by R. A. ROBERTS, Barrister-at-Law, and published 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls with the sanction of H.M. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

*,* The present volume, the third of the series, carries forward the 
Calendar to the end of the year 1772, on the plan originally laid down by 
Mr. (REDINGTON, the Editor of the former volumes. Its contents will be 
found to throw much new light on the home affairs of the United Kingdom 
during the three years to which the abstracts and tables relate; and it may 
be safely said that the Calendar does not lose in interest as it proceeds. 
London: LONGMANS & Co, and TRUBNER & Co. Oxford : PARKER & CO 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK and 
DOUGLAS & FOULIS. Dublin: A. THoM & Co. 


——— —_——- 





Nearly ready. 


CyICERO— Th DE LEGIBUS of CICERO. 


The Text Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by W. D, PEARMAN, 
M.A., St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge: J. HALL & SON. 
_London : 81 SIMPEIN, MarsH ALL, & C & Co., ) and HAMILTON, AD. AMS, | & Co, 


A BUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW OCCA- 
SIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Chromo-lithographs by Messrs, Storch & Kramer have 
= been brought out by the Society for separate sale :— 


1, “THE VISION of S. CATHARINE,” from the Fresco by Bazzi 
(Sodoma) in 8. Domenico, Siena, Price to Members, 21s.; to Strangers, 
27s. 6d. 

2. SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT of CAN GRANDE DELLA SCALA, at 
Verona, Price to Members, i’s.; to Strangers, 12s. 6d. 

3. Ditto of COUNT CASTELBARCO, at Verona. Same price, 

A Prospectus, with descriptions and reduced Engravings of these three 
subjects, may be obtained — on —_ ication to the Secretary, 


L \. PUBLICATIONS. 

Classified Lists of all the former Publications of the Society, including 
Chromo-lithographs from the Works of the greatest Painters of the early 
Italian, Flemish, and German Schools, with Prices of those still on Sale to 
Members and Strangers, at from 10s. to 48s,, may be obtained by applica 
tion to the Secretary. 

Frames and Portfolios for the Society’s Publications are also sold at the 


Office. » 
24, Old Bond-street, W. F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec. 





Now ready, price, to the Public, 4s. 


HE FIFTY YEARS’ WORK of the 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
C.B., F.RS., Secretary. Reprinted from the Fiftieth Volume of the 
Society’s * Journal.” 


London : JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


M2. THOMAS LAURIE, Publisher of 


Laurie’s Educational Library and the Kensington Schoot 
Series, supplies INFORMATION and ESTIMATES relative to the PUBLI- 
CATION of BOOKS or PAMPHLETS.—THomas LAURIE, 31, Paternoster- 
row. 


HERBERT EXHIBITION.—A LOAN 


COLLECTION of THIRTY-FIVE PICTURES, including ma, 
JUDGMENT of DANIEL” (the young Daniel in Babylon convictin, 
accusers of Susanna), Painted for the House of Lords by J. R. HERBERT, 
R.A.—“ We feel assured that this beautiful work will be received with 
acclamation as one of the grandest pictures of our time.”—TZimes,—ON 
VIEW at the HANOVER GALLERY, 47, NEW BOND STREET. A 
ton, 0 One Shilling. 9.30 to 6. 





Now ready, Vol. XIl.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments; 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Edited by 8. Bircu, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 

London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 
Book Societies in Town and Country are supplied from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY with the Choice Books 


of the Season and of many Yeare on the lowest possible 
Terms. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Collection; 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices; are now ready, and will be fors 
warded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lri«rzp), 
NEW OXFORD STREET 
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SOME STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 





DUNCKER’S HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 


From the German. By Dr. Evetyn Asszort, Balliol 
College, Oxford. 4 vols., demy 8vo, 21s, each. 





MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME, from 


the EARLIEST TIME tothe PERIOD of its DECLINE. 
Translated (with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) 
by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Scumitz. 4 vols., crown 8vo, £2 63.6d.; or separ- 
ately, Vols. I. and IL., 21s.; Vol. ILI., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 
with Index, 15s. 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols., demy 8vo, 
with Index, 75s. These volumes not sold separately. 

** A work of the very highest merit; its learning is exact 
and profound, its narrative full of genius and skill, its 
descriptions of men admirably vivid. We wish to place on 
record our opinion that Dr. Mommsen’s is by far the best 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Common- 
wealth.”—Times. 


CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. 
Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. 5 vols., demy 8vo, 
18s. each. 

** A History known to scholars as one of the profoundest, 
most original, and instructive of modern times.’’—Globe. 


CREASY’S HISTORY of the RISE and 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: a 

Popular Account of the Primary Principles, the Forma- 

tion and Development of the English Constitution, 

grating all Party Politics. Twelfth Edition, Post 8vo, 
s. 6d, 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD; from Marathon to Waterloo. 
With Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, with Plans, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





CREASY’S HISTORY of the OTTOMAN 


TURKS; from the beginning of their Empire to the 
Present Time. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 


BISHOPS of CANTERBURY: from St. Augustine to 
Juxon. 11 vols.,demy 8vo, £8 5s.; or sold separately, as 
follows :—Vol. I., 15s. ; Vol. II., 15s. ; Vols. LIT. and LV, 
30s.; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VITI., 30s.; Vol, VILL. 
15s.; Vol. IX., 15s.; Vol. X., 15s,; Vol. XL, 15s, 





DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 


By his Son-in-law, the Rev. W. R. W. Sreruens, 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portruit, 6s, 


PROFESSOR YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN 


and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Used at Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. 

This Work has undergone careful revision, and the 
whole Work (1,070 pages) is reduced to 7s.6d. The 
English-Latin alone will sell for 6s., and the Latin- 
English alone for 6s, 


**It is the best—we were going to say the only really use- 
ful—Anglo-Latin Dictionary we ever met With. -Epsciater. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIST. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of the HOUSE of 


LORDS. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTES and THOUGHTS on GAR- 


DENS and WOODLANDS. Written chiefly for 
Amateurs. By the late Frances J. Horr. Edited by 
AnnzE J. Hore Jounstonre. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REV. DR. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME, 


TEMPLE SERMONS. Bythe Very 


Rev. Cuartes J. Vauanan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price Is. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


D.D., Dean of Westminster: a Funeral Sermon, 
preached in Westminster Abbey on Sunday Afternoon, 
July 24, 1881, by C. J. Vauenan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
and Master of the Temple. 


EUGENE ONEGUINE: a Romance 


of Russian Life in Verse. By ALEXANDER PUSHKIN, 
Translated from the Russian by Lieut.-Col. SpaLpine. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


* Colonel Spalding has been very successful in his work.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


LINKS and CLUES. By Vita. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MISS ROSSETTI’S NHW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


A PAGEANT, and other POEMS, 


By Curistina G. Rossetti. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


MRS. WEBSTER’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


A BOOK of RHYME. By Augusta 


WeustER. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE: The 


PENSION BEAUREPAS: A BUNDLE of LETTERS. 
By Henry James, Jun., Author of ‘The American,” 
“The Europeans,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Now ready, Part XIV, 
RICHTER—SCHOBERLECHNER, 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS. Edited by Groraze Grovz, D.C.L. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


Now ready, price 15s., to thoso who are not Members of the 
Society. 


VOL, II., PART I., OF THE 


JOURNALof HELLENIC STUDIES 


8vo, with 4to Atlas of Illustrations. 


ConTENTS.—Statuette of Athené Parthenos. C. T. 
Newton.—Homeric and Hellenic Ilium. R. C. Jebb.— 
Contributions to the History of Southern Aeolis—I. 
W. M. Ramsay.—Bust of Perseus. A. S. Murray.— 
Kylix with Exploits of Theseus. Cecil Smith.—Votive 
Armour and Arms. W. Greenwcll.—Stairs to Pandro- 
seum at Athens. J. Fergusson.—Boat-Races among the 
Greeks. P. Gardner.—An Inscription at Cambridge. 
E. L. Hicks.—Inscriptions from Dodona—II. E. § 
Roberts.—Exploration of the Boeotian Orchomenus. 
H. Schliemann.—On the Authenticity of the Olympian 
Register. J.P. Mahaffy.—On Some Ionic Elements in 
Attic Tragedy—II. A. W. Verrall.—Miscellanea. 

*,* Libraries may subscribe to the “Journal” at a 
Guinea per Annum if their claim to this privilege 
is approved by the Council. Application on this 
point, and as to conditions of Membership, should be 
made to the Hon. Sec., Mr. Gzorce Macmituay, 
29, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





a Lonpon: MACMILLAN & CO. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.s 
LIST. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FERN 
WORLD.” 


Just ready, in crown 8yvo, cloth, price 3s. 


WHERE TO FIND FERNS, 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 


Author of ‘The Fern World,” &c. With a Special Chapter 
on the FERNS ROUND LONDON. 





Now ready, 18mo, printed on linen paper, with an Ilumi. 
nated 'Title-page, and bound in white vellum, price 3s, 6d, 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL BOOK, 


and other Poems. By T. B. Atpricu. 
Contains some of Mr. Aldrich’s longer poems, and is a companion volume 
to the ** XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets,” which have proved so accept- 
able to lovers of tasteful books. 





Now ready, square 18mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


With a fine entirely new Portrait and Twelve Titus. 
trations. 

A beautiful little volume, like the ** Longfellow Birthday Book,” which is 
so popular, It contains selections made with great care from both the 
prose and poetical works of Ralph Waldo Emerson for every day of the 
year, 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 
Edited from M. Guizor’s “History of France,” with 
Notes and Genealogical, Historical, and other Tables, 
By GustavE Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic.; Assistant. 
Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 

1, CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLOVINGIANS, 

2, ST. LOUIS and the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

3. FRANCIS I. and the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

4, FRANCIS I, and the RENAISSANCE, 


THE NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S “STANDARD 
NOVELS” ARE— 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. 
Crarx Russext, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosve- 
nor.” Small post 8vo, 6s. 

** This very noble novel.”—Standard, 
** Strikingly origiual. . . . One cannot read the story fast enough.” 
Athenueun. 


MARY MARSTON. By George MacDonald. 


Small post 8vo, 6s. 
**A fine work.”— Spectator. 
** A really admirable book. . . « 


GUILD COURT. By George MacDonald. 
Small post 8vo, 6s. 


A book of genius.”—TZruth. 





Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING. By J.J. 
Manuzy, M.A. With Illustrations, 


** We commend the book.” —Field. 
“* He has a page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and not a dill 
one amongst them,.”—Notes and (Queries. 





LOW’S SELECT NOVELETTES. 
In small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. each. 
NOW READY. 
FRIENDS: a Duet. By E. 8. Phelps, 


Author of ‘The Gates Ajar.” 


BABY RUE: her Adventures and Mis- 
adventures, her Friends and her Enemies, By CHanuss 
M. Cray. 
“The book is one of great earnestness and beauty, of excceding interest, 
and undeniable power.”—Critic. 


THE STORY of HELEN TROY. 





THE CLIENTS of DR. BERNARGIUS. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Manrsron, Szants, & RrvinaToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Tux Eprtor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
e., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epi1ToR. 








LITERATURE. 
TWO BOOKS ON BYRON. 


Byron. By John Nichol. “ English Men of 
Letters” Series. 


Poetry of Byron. 
(Maemillan.) 


TuesE two volumes, the former of which we 
have left too long unnoticed, are the result, 
as applied to Byron, of the desire so character- 
istic of the last quarter of this century to 
analyse and summarise existing knowledge. 
Prof. Nichol has endeavoured to comprise in 
one small volume all that is most valuable in 
Moore’s Life, and the numerous other Lives 
and contributions toward the biography of the 
great poet which have appeared since. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s intention has been (in his 
own words) ‘‘to separate, from the mass of 
poetry which Byron poured forth, all the 
higher portion so superior to the mass ;” so 
that we have in these two volumes a micro- 
com of Byron by two thoroughly able 
writers and critics. 

There is little but praise to be spoken of 
Prof. Nichol’s book. Its principal defect, and 
this is one for which he is not responsible, is 
its shortness. ‘The few years of Lord Byron’s 
life were so full of strong and various 
exertion, everything that flowed from his 
pen, whether of prose or verse, was so quick 
with his own life, that even the smallest note 
was a fragment of autobiography. Prof. 
Nichol’s task was not the usual task of an 
anthological biographer; he had not to 
separate what was altogether worthless from 
what was not, but to discriminate (often a 
very difficult exercise of judgment) between 
what was vital and what was only of great 
interest. His space allowed no further 
margin, and his selection has been nearly 
faultless. In what he has himself said with 
regard to the poet, whether as to his character 
or his work, the same judicial faculty is well 
reen. Always careful in thought, terse 
und often striking in expression, the com- 
mentary of his book, whether narrative or 
critical, binds his facts and quotations in a 
web which is both firm and elastic. Although 
Prof. Nichol’s portrait of Byron has not that 
freedom and boldness which could only be 
gained by a larger canvas and a fuller brush, 
it has more of these qualities than is usually 
found in a miniature. 

One of the necessary shortcomings of a 
condensed Life of Byron is the restraint 
demanded in quotation from his works; and 
the ideal biography of the poet would contain 
far fuller and lengthier extracts than Prof. 

Nichol has been able to give. It is, however, 


By Matthew Arnold. 


{ines he inserts are well chosen and aptly 


placed, and the only complaint of this sort 

which we think can fairly be made against 

the author is not in connexion with the life, 

but the genius of his subject. We think he 

should have given one of the best of his lyrics 

entire, say the ‘‘ Isles of Greece,” or, if this 

were too long, “ Oh! Snatch’d away,’’ surely 

one of the most perfect as well as tender songs 

in the language. To do this would have been 

only fair in a volume which states somewhat 

too absolutely, if not too strongly, the 

common cry against Byron on the score of 

want of “art.” Prof. Nichol tells us that 

“Scarce a page of his verse even aspires to 

perfection,” without stating that many pages, 

especially of his later work, reach it without 

aspiration. We read, “If, as he [ Byron | pro- 

fessed to believe, ‘the best poet is he who 

best executes his work,’ then he is scarcely 

a poet at all,” without hearing how, in 

spite of this, he was a poet, and a great one. 

And, finally, in a sentence intended to be 

condemnatory, Byron’s latest biographer 
names among his defects a quality which 

is one of his chief claims to distinction as a 
poet. “ He is habitually rapid and slovenly, 

an improvisatore on the spot when his fancy 
is kindled, writing currente calamo, and dis- 
daining the art to blot.” Should he not 
have added that the virtues of Byron’s verse 
are inextricably bound up with these defects, 
and that it is impossible to say how much of 
the vigour and dash, the spontaneity and life, 
of his poems would have been lost if he had 
been slower in writing and more careful in 
correction? Qne loss we should certainly have 
had, and that is in quantity; and quantity, 
though not admirable in itself, was necessary 
in order to reach the goal of Don Juan. He 
was ill-trained as a poet, and could never have 
attained to his supreme excellence not only as 
a versifier, but ‘ an artist,’’ if he had stopped 
to measure his paces with those of others. 
He gave the reins to his genius (as wild a 
steed as Mazeppa’s), accomplished a greater 
distance in a shorter time than any other poet 
on record, and arrived in a country which o 
poetic steed had ever trod. By that time he 
could manage it as absolutely as it was possible 
to manage such a fiery creature. He could 
make it turn and leap as he would, and never 
lost his seat. Shall we say he was an unskilful 
horseman because he could not make it 
caracole ? 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, with finer poetical 
sympathy, yet scarcely with full justice, after 
denying him “any fine and exact sense for 
word and structure and rhythm,” says, 
“When he warms to his work, when he is 
inspired, Nature herself seems to take the pen 
from him, as she took it from Wordsworth, 
and to write for him as she wrote for Words- 
worth, though in a different fashion, with her 
own penetrating simplicity.” This is no 
doubt true in a sense, and pretty; but it is 
searcely fair to Byron to represent him as 
responsible for the faults of his work when 
it is bad, and as a kind of pcetical automaton 
when it is good. 

It seems to us idle to question whether it 
was carelessness or incapacity that made one 
who could write so well frequently write so 
ill; the fact that he could write so well is 





that he improved steadily to the end is also 
against it. But it is quite enough to know 

that, if he had the power of control, he did 

not care to exercise it. In life he did not 

control his passions; but he was always 

stronger than they, even when he allowed 

them to carry him away. It is certain, in all 

intellectual work, that minds which have a 

preference for one form of activity are com- 

paratively, and sometimes extraordinarily, loth 

to stir in a different direction. In Byron’s 

case, preference is too weak a word to denote 

his craving for creation. He could add line 

to line and page to page without fatigue, and 

the sight of proofs was a stimulus to pro- 

duction instead of correction. He may or 

may not have had the powers necessary to 

perfect with the care of a Tennyson, but it is 
certain that he never had a fair chance for 

their exercise ; his fecundity spoilt his garden. 

It is partly because of want of regular 
form and distinct sequence in his great works 
that Byron suffers so irremediably when 
judged by a volume of extracts. His Eastern 
tales are like gorgeous pieces of Indian jewel- 
lery, imposing and brilliant in the mass, but 
when the best stones are taken out and put on a 
string we see that they are flawed and ill-cut. 
Of his later and better works of length, such 
as the last two books of the Childe and Don 
Juan, the connexion of the stanzas, though 
often loose, is always vital. ‘They are like a 
chain of mountains, whose beauty and grandeur 
cannot be seen by a fragment here and a 
peep there. Mr. Swinburne felt this, and 
no doubt Mr. Matthew Arnold does too; but 
the former showed his feeling in his selec- 
tion, whereas the latter does not. Mr. 
Swinburne gave us in The Shipwreck « whole 
mountain en bloc; Mr. Arnold gives us chips. 
Unless it is Mr. Arnold’s Preface, we know 
nothing that has lately disappointed us so 
much as Mr. Arnold’s selections. 

Mr. Swinburne’s aim was to include 
nothing ‘‘unworthy to share or unfit to 
secure the fame of Byron,” and, with the 
exception of one stanza, his success was indu- 
bitable; but Mr. Arnold is more ambitious, 
He claims to include all the higher portion of 
Byron’s verse. We cannot for a moment 
concede that he has done this, and we are sure 
that he has admitted some verse which does 
not belong to this higher portion, and which 
is “unworthy to share Byron’s fame.” 
Loch Na Garr is an interesting poem, but 
its verse cannot be called of a high quality, 
any more than the prosy, unmusical Ode to 
Napoleon Buonaparte or the halting anapaests 
and cheap rhetoric of Napoleon's Farewell. 
Nor is the divisional arrangement kept with 
the accuracy we should have expected from 
Mr. Arnold. To mention only two out of 
many instances, what does the sonnet to 
Bonnivard do among the “ Descriptive and 
Narrative,” or the stanza, “ And if I laugh 
at any mortal thing,” among the “‘ Satirie” ? 
These faults, and the absence of an Index, 
seriously damage the work as a book of 
reference to well-known passages which would 
otherwise be its chief value to those who 
know Byron. To those who do not, we hope 
it will act as a stimulus to study his best 
poems in full, for some of the extracts are 

uite uninteresting by themselves and one 
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unintelligible without that magnificent con- 
text. which Mr. Arnold has chopped up and 
stirred into his bowl of mincemeat. 

To say that Mr. Arnoid’s critical Preface 
is full of learning, choice in style, and subtle 
in thought is unnecessary, but, nevertheless 
(or all the more), it is a disappointment. It 
may be described as principally a discourse 
on a few texts from Goethe, in which he has 
discovered “Byron complete.” The follow- 
ing paragraph states the case :— 

‘*On the one hand, a splendid and puissant 
ersonality—a personality ‘in eminence such as 
never been yet, and is not likely to come 
again ;’ of which the like, therefore, is not to 
be found among the poets of our nation, by 
which Byron ‘is different from all the rest, and, 
in the main, greater.’ Byron is, moreover, ‘ the 
greatest talent of our century.’ On the other 
hand, this splendid personality and unmatched 
talent, this unique Byron, ‘is quite too much 
in the dark about himself;’ nay, ‘ the moment 
he begins to reflect, he is a child.’ There we 
haye, I think, Byron complete.” 

Of the indefiniteness of this definition Mr. 
Arnold himself seems conscious, as he pre- 
sently seeks for the constituents of this 
“eminent personality.” He finds them in 
that magnificent essay of Mr. Swinburne, 
which is as a bridge to the stepping-stones 
of other critics. ‘The power of Byron’s 
personality lies,” writes Mr. Arnold, “in ‘the 
splendid and imperishable excellence which 
covers all his offences, and outweighs all his 
defects; the excellence of sincerity and 
strength.” It may be said, in passing, that 
Mr. Swinburne does not say that in these 
qualities lies the power of Byron’s person- 
ality. He mentions them as priceless, re- 
deeming qualities, without which no poet can 
live. But, putting this question aside, and 
leaving without challenge the astounding 
opinion which Mr. Arnold appears to enter- 
tain, that it is this excellence of sincerity 
and strength which makes Byron “ different 
from all the rest of the English poets, 
and, im the main, greater,” we must 
admit that we are not yet satisfied that 
we have “Byron complete.” A sincere 
giant with deficient reflective power may be 
a tolerable rough cast of Byron, but it is life- 
less and featureless, Sincerity and strength 
are potent qualities, but without activity in 
themselves. They, even with Byron’s enor- 
mous activity, would have made no great stir 
without his courage, and this and those 
together would never have shaken the world 
without his passion. 

It makes us still less satisfied with Byron’s 
sincerity as a motive-power to read Mr. Swin- 
burne’s description of it—viz., “difficult to 
discover and define,’’ and “ deformed by pre- 
tension, and defaced by assumption, masked 
by folly and veiled by affectation ;’’ and our 
confidence in Goethe’s and Mr. Arnold’s 
opinion, that Byron was, in the main, greater 
than other English poets, is shaken when we 
find these words explained away until they 
mean little more than “ in certain respects.” 
On the whole, we think that Mr. Arnold 
would have given us a simpler and completer 
criticism of Byron if he had trusted to his 
own well-matured taste and trained insight, 
instead of endeavouring to construct “ Byron 
complete” out of the sayings of others, none 
of whom was, “in the main,’ more fully 





qualified than himself to pronounce an accu- 
rate and independent judgment. 
Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtie Church. 
By F. E. Warren, B.D., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. (Clarendon Press.) 


For the design of this volume, and for the 
painstaking labour bestowed on its execution, 
liturgical students have reason to offer Mr. 
Warren their hearty thanks. We have here 
brought together the main body of the 
existing liturgical remains of the ancient 
Celtic churches, and we have them illustrated 
by the extensive liturgical erudition of the 
editor. Material is furnished by the Book of 
Dimma, the Book of Mulling, the Book of 
Armagh, and the Book of Deer, from the 
Antiphonary of Bangor and the Irish Liber 
Hymnorum, from the Irish MSS. at St. Gall 
and Basle, and from the later and less valu- 
able Corpus and Rosslyn Missals, as well as 
from the Stowe Missal noticed below. 

It is to be regretted that Celtic MSS. of 
extraordinary value in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, still lie practically valueless 
to the mass of students. What Dr. John 
Stuart did so admirably for the Book of Deer 
should surely be done by some competent 
hand for those precious MSS. which few are 
acquainted with except by descriptions, seldom 
adequate and not always accurate. Is Dean 
Reeves too hopelessly immersed in administra- 
tive duties connected with the cathedral and 
diocese of Armagh to undertake any new 
work? Or might not Prof. Abbott extend 
his studies among the pre-hieronymian, or 
non-hieronymian, Latin versions of the Scrip- 
tures so as to include such codices as the Book 
of Dimma and the Book of Moelling ? 

Of these MSS., Mr. Warren, as his design 
suggested, gives us only the liturgical portions. 
But it is obvious that, with a view to the 
final decision as to their several dates and 
histories, nothing short of the publication of 
the entire MSS. can be satisfactory. In the 
meantime, we very gratefully accept Mr. 
Warren’s transcripts of the liturgical frag- 
ments which have a place among these leaves. 

Mr. Warren publishes, by permission of 
Lord Ashburnham, the main portion of the 
MS. known as the Stowe Missal, hitherto 
little known, except from the unsatisfactory 
description of Dr. O’Connor, which appeared 
as long ago as 1814, in his Rerum Hiberni- 
carum Scriptores, and Dr. Todd’s account in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The oldest portion of that part of the volume 
which is here given Mr. Warren does not 
assign to an earlier period than the ninth 
century—thus differing widely from Dr. Todd. 
This determination is based on liturgical 
grounds; while the evidence from the 
character of the various handwritings is 
regarded by Mr. Warren as not inconsistent 
with it. We do not know that Mr. Warren’s 
footing in the field of Irish palaeography can 
be regarded as quite secure. What we desire 
in this particular instance (and the same may 
be said of some other similar codices) is the 
deliberate and fully expressed judgment of a 
highly skilled expert, who had made the work 
of the Irish school of scribes a special study. 
When may we hope for the reasoned decisions 


———_, 


of Mr. Henry Bradshaw on these matters? 
But the surpassing eminence of some very 
few should obviously not deter others from 
engaging in these studies; else where 
would be the palaeographers of the future? 
And it will probably be within the recollec. 
tion of some of our readers that Mr. Warren 
has proved himself in no way disregardful of 
diplomatic considerations, having several 
months ago put within the reach of those 
interested in such enquiries facsimile repro. 
ductions of seven very characteristic leaves 
of the Stowe Missal (including the interest. 
ing fol. 19b—also given in the volume 
before us—containing the mass-creed, with 
the Filioque inserted by a later hand). And 
it may be due to some diffidence in respect to 
his own powers in this department that Mr. 
Warren has touched so lightly on evidence of 
a palaeographical kind. 

The main value of the work before us is, 
no doubt, in the transcripts, and Mr. 
Warren’s valuable annotations thereon. But 
no one who takes an interest in the religious 
life of the inhabitants of our islands in 
early Christian times can fail to read with 
interest the admirable introductory chapters. 
In these, the reader will find treated very 
fully the points of difference between the 
Celtic and Roman Churches ; while the ritual 
peculiarities of the Celtic Church, and such of 
its dogmatic beliefs as are necessarily implied, 
or expressed, in its ritual, receive ample dis- 
cussion. 

There are in these preliminary chapters 
questions connected with Celtic ecclesiastical 
archaeology upon which much variety of 
opinion must be expected. And in some 
instances I feel constrained to think that Mr. 
Warren has built too heavy a superstructure 
for the basis of evidence actually producible. 
Take, for example, the section on the ritual 
use of the comb (p. 118). If, by an exercise 
of the historical imagination, we try to realise 
the social conditions of the time of St. 
Kentigern, we shall, I think, be slow to 
believe, without very precise testimony (and 
we have absolutely no testimony at all), that 
the public combing of the celebrants’ hair, a 
rite which is found connected with an elaborate 
ceremonial at a much later period in France, 
could have had any place. While, on the 
other hand, it is quite natural to conceive St. 
Kentigern’s comb treasured as a personal 
relic, as was afterwards treasured, in the same 
‘bursa preciosa” at Glasgow, the comb of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and as were 
treasured at Durham the combs of St. 
Dunstan and St. Malachy O’Morgair. In 
fact, St. Mungo’s comb was probably as much 
a personal relic, and as little an official and 
ceremonial “ ornamentum,” as was the piece 
of his hair-shirt which Glasgow also claimed 
to possess, Similarly, the baseless conjecture 
as to the ritual use of a knife, after the manner 
of the “holy spear” in the Eastern Church, 
if deserving of record, would have a place of 
sufficient importance among the foot-notes. 

Again, the section ‘‘ Pastoral Staff” seems 
to have been written without the writer's 
haying any acquaintance with Dr. J. Stuart's 
monograph on St. Fillan’s crozier, read before 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1877. 
Mr. Anderson’s charming volume, Scotland 
in Early Christian Times, in which several 
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early Celtic croziers are pictured, has been 
published since the appearance of Mr. Warren’s 
work; it may be recommended to Mr. 
Warren’s attention before his second edition 
is made ready for the press. We may 
safely conclude that the “ baculum auro 
tectum” of St. Patrick, as described in 
Bernard’s Life of St. Malachy, is not, as Mr. 
Warren (p. 115) supposes, a staff “ made of 
gold,” but a staff with a golden covering, 
“gemmis pretiosissimis adornatum.” Cer- 
tainly it is entirely misleading to describe the 
Bachul-More of St. Moloch of Lismore as “ a 
black-thorn bludgeon with traces of a metal 
covering ” without noticing that a part has 
been broken off, so that the shape of the 
curved head is not discernible. 

But it would be ungrateful to dwell on 
these and other indications that Mr. Warren 
is not so familiar with Celtic archaeology as 
he is with the wide liturgical literature which 
he brings with such discretion to illustrate 
the sense of the few precious fragments that 
alone remain of the service-books of these 
islands. The volume is simply indispensable 
to the English student of liturgiology. 

Joun Downey. 








The Wandering Jew. By Moncure D. Con- 
way. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tus curious book contains very interesting 
historical information, combined with specu- 
lation of more questionable value. The 
various documents on the legend of the Wan- 
dering Jew in chap. i., and the catalogue of 
various poems it has inspired in modern 
Europe (chaps. xv.—xvii.), though not’ imply- 
ing much original research, is very instructive, 
and supplies a want for English readers. 
There is also an excellent essay in criticism on 
Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice in the chapter 
entitled ‘“‘The Pound of Flesh” (zxiii.). 
Many of the rapprochements between this 
and other legends about Jews are interesting, 
and based upon some positive evidence. Still 
more important, in the present day, is the 
author’s sound and rational attitude towards 
the Jewish nationality. He brands (p. 251) 
as they deserve the 255,000 German 
barbarians, or idiots, or both, who signed 
a formal petition, headed by a not-dis- 
missed Court chaplain, against the liberties 
of the Jews in Germany. At a time when 
the Germans are vaunting themselves to be 
in the van of culture, this shameful movement, 
which reaches into the so-called better classes, 
should be constantly held up to its merited 
opprobrium. And this is well done by Mr. 
Conway. But he adds that England is not 
free from blame in the samedirection. ‘The 
chief scandal is that there should be an organ- 
ised society for converting them—as if they 
Were savages” (p. 273). “It is not civil- 
ised,” he adds, “ for men to suppose that a 
good Jew is inferior to a good Christian.” 
Indeed, there are many other passages in 
the book which imply that a ‘ good Ohris- 
tian” wants conversion just as much, or 
more, and which contain strange outbreaks 
against the benevolence, the justice, and the 
reasonableness of Christian theology. These 
disclosures of the author’s creed, if definite 
creed it can be called, are all in the form of 
Vague epigrams, indirect suggestions, and 





possible interpretations which will prove as 
distasteful to the accurate-minded reader as 
they are agreeable to that large class of 
society who are pleased to see any number of 
problems started, but will not work out the 
solution of a single one. The same may be 
said of his treatment of legends, which, after 
the fashion of the most daring comparative 
mythologers, are declared identical if there be 
the remotest resemblance of any kind. Here 
is a specimen or two:—(p. 49) “ When the 
abyss between Biblical and other mythology 
has ceased to be convenient [mark theinnuendo, 
perhaps there may be traced some connexion 
between the ravens that fed Elias and those 
birds of Odin that circle round Ravens’ Hill 
where Barbarossa sleeps.” Perhaps there 
may be traced some connexion, and perhaps 
not, between any two things in the world. 
Again (p. 73), “It is doubtful whether any 
such person as Judas ever lived. The name 
is the Greek form of Judah, and the traitor 
may be a personification of the kingdom which 
refused to part with the sceptre at the demand 
of the Christians’ Shiloh.” The italics are 
mine. Again (p. 68), “The tale of the 
wanderings of Odysseus would appear to 
have touched the Spanish variant of the Seven 
Sleepers myth, which probably influenced 
the mind of Columbus.” The only similarity 
is that the seven bishops sailed westward ! 
Such examples could be multiplied. It would 
almost be a fair statement of the theory 
underlying them, that, whenever among any 
people in the world you find a legend, it dis- 
credits the reality of all the historical facts 
recorded by any other people which bear 
the remotest resemblance to this legend. 
Until we have some law ascertained from 
good evidence, all these random identifica- 
tions are hopelessly unscientific. Often the 
most trivial reason is the true one for 
a fact in folklore. If Dr. Schliemann 
found a shrine dedicated to Elias on the site 
of a temple of Helios, it is not because Elias 
(p. 50) was a disguised Sun-god, but 
because his name, of all the saints, happened 
to be nearest in sound to Helios. One must 
apologise for these protests against Mr, 
Conway’s theories, for his book is very 
interesting, and ought to be largely read, 
and our censure is only of value because it 
is attractive. 

As regards the form of the book, it rather 
wants accuracy in allusions, such as the Isle 
of Knossus (p. 67), Elias for Enoch (p. 58), 
** the hat and feather of Fra Diavolo” (p. 153) 
apparently for Mephistopheles, and some 
questionable German. The only complaint I 
will make as to style proper is the use of 
infranatural, as if supernatural meant better 
than human nature. It means nosuch thing. 
The appearance of a demon is as supernatural 
as that of an angel. Superhuman means 
better than human, and so infrahuman 
would have the sense Mr. Conway wants for 
infranatural, but both compounds are against 
the genius of the English tongue, which does 
not use infra, like super, in composition. We 
find the verb to “‘ boycott,” for the first time 
probably in non-journalistic English (p. 256), 
and perhaps it may be allowed to stand as 
expressing briefly a peculiar idea. 

It may be remarked that the chapter 


called Ahasuerus Vinctus, which is really 
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about Lord Beaconsfield, contains strings of 
apophthegms or epigrams more or less smart, 
but true inversely as they are smart. 
One cannot help connecting them with Mr. 
Conway’s known admiration of Thomas 
Carlyle, with whom he spent so much time, 
and who was wont, in later years, to pour 
out this kind of talk about Lord Beaconsfield 
by the yard to his visitors. But one word 
more. Our author alludes (p. 159) to a 
beautiful Lancashire superstition that the 
wail of the (green) plover at night is the 
voice of the Jews who helped at the cruci- 
fixion, and who were doomed to wander in the 
air. There is no cry in nature more 
unexpressibly sad than this wail on a gloomy 
night. But the bird is then always solitary, 
or at most in pairs, and never in stands, as 
sportsmen call them, not coveys, as Mr. 
Conway has it. But this is hypercritical— 
or shall we say infracritical ? 
J. P. Manarry. 
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The Kentish Garland. Edited by Julia H. L. 
De Vaynes. With Additional Notes, &c., 
by J. W. Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. I. 
—The County in General. (Hertford : 
Stephen Austin & Sons.) 


Ir has fallen to Miss De Vaynes to carry out 
what neither Mr. Ebsworth, with his research 
and acumen, nor, earlier yet, that prolific 
benefactor of Kent, John Russell Smith, 
found time to achieve. This first volume of 
The Kentish Garland deals with the county in 
general—electoral, volunteer, archer, tourist, 
cricket, and hops. A second is promised of 
persons and places, to embrace towns, dis- 
tricts, seats, such as Cobham, Knole, and 
Penshurst, and perhaps a small group of 
Kentish rivers, To those who boast in their 
veins the blood ofa man of Kent, this is as it 
should be; and we welcome heartily a com- 
pilation to which Mr. Ebsworth’s notes have 
lent so much weight. It will not be pre- 
tended that all, or even three parts, of the 
pieces admitted into it are worthy of repeated 
perusal, But it may be fearlessly averred 
that many have a real historic merit ; many 
cherish in song and ballad the fame of the 
garden of England for its hops, apples, 
cherries, cricket, fearless men, and pretty 
girls; while most have a claim to com- 
memoration on the score of Cantium’s right in 
William Wordsworth’s sonnet, “ Vanguard of 
Liberty, ye men of Kent,’’ more especially as, 
in the present instance, the work of editing 
has been done with a wholesome regard to 
propriety. 

To every man of Kent the xd\Auorov dveidos 
is how their ancestors, sword in hand, 
obtained from the Conqueror the ratification 
of their valued customs, “ ‘The Old White 
Horse’ still keeps her ground,’ writes Mr. 
John Brent in his Lays and Legends of the 
county; and Lambard, with numberless 
followers, avers that the whole shire of Kent 
oweth to Swanscombe everlasting name, 
while men of Swanscombe fear neither man 
nor devil—no one on the earth, and no one 
under it. In p. 10 of this volume we are 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. James R.Scott, 
F.S.A., for a statement of his grounds for 
deeming that the leader of the demonstration 
in favour of Kentish rights at Swanscombe 
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was a member of Swene the outlaw’s family, 
a son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, and 
brother of Harold. Swanscombe, in early 
charters, is written Swenescamp ; and, though 
it could not have been Swene the outlaw who 
met William at Swanscombe, it seems pretty 
certain that his son, Swene of Essex, headed 
the Swanscomb demonstration, secured part 
of the estates formerly held by his father, 
and obtained for the men of Kent, inter alia, 
the peculiar privileges of the custom of gavel- 
kind. The manor of Swanscomb, we find in 
the same paper, was, at the Conquest, one of 
the most important in the county. Further- 
more, “ Birnam Wood’s coming to Dunsinane,” 
as recorded in Macbeth, would seem to have 
had its counterpart at Swanscombe, where 
the Danes in England disguised the numerical 
strength of their host, and so won their rights 
of William the Conqueror. We learn that in 
1793 the standard presented to the Society of 
Kentish Bowmen at Blackheath bore—or, in a 
canton the arms of Kent, the field charged 
with three piles of arms: crest, an arm 
arising from a wood, Invicta. Motto: ‘‘ Leges 
teneamus avitos.’”’ Thus the Society marched 
under the same device described by Drayton 
as borne by the Kentish troops embarking for 
France to fight the Battle of Agincourt. 


‘‘ First in the Kentish streamer was a wood 
Out of whose top an arm that held a sword 
As their right emblem ; and to make it good 
They above other only had a word, 
Which was unconquered as that freest had 
stood ” (p. 381). 


We know no finer metre in poesy than Dray- 
ton’s outburst @ propos of Sir J. Erpingham’s 
300 Kentish bowmen, of his own training and 
signalling, at Agincourt :— 
** Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces : 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 
une the ama horses. 
t ish yew so stron 
peerage we Lae long, ” 
That like to serpent’s sting 
Piercing the weather. 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 
When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbows drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy ; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went, 
Our men were hardy” (p. 391). 


Amid the choicest wreaths of this Kentish 
Garland we reckon, fearless of contradiction, 
Drayton’s passage in the eighteenth song of 
the Polyolbion anent the motto “ Invicta,” 
pp. 728-40, 


**Of all the English shires, be thou surnamed the 
Free,” 


and only wish we could quote the whole. 
The editor, with great good taste, has given 
all the eighteenth book minus the Roll of 
English—rather than county—worthies, and 
we can think of no passage of Drayton finer 
than his description of the Pomona fruits, 
671-85, which may well serve as a specimen 
of one of Kent’s noblest poets :— 





‘* Whose golden gardens seem th’ Hesperides to 
mock, 
Nor there the Damson wants nor dainty Apri- 
cock, 
Nor Pippin, which we hold of kernel fruits the 
kin 


Z, 
The Apple-orange, then the savory Russetting : 
The Pearmain which to France long ere to us 
was known, 
Which careful fruiterers now have denizened 
their own. 
The Renat, which tho’ first it from the pippin 


came, 

Grown through his pureness nice assumes that 
curious name, 

Upon the pippin stock the pippin being set, 

As on the gentle when the gentle doth beget, 

Both by the sire and dame being anciently 
descended, 

The issue born of them his blood has much 
amended, 

The Sweeting, for whose sake the plowboys oft 
make war, 

The Wilding, Costard, then the well-known 
Pomwater, 

And sundry other fruits of good yet several 
taste,” &c. (p. 49). 


But a garland should not be lavish of posies, 
and we must not multiply songs of the 
Royalist rising in Kent (1648), or the poems 
to Charles II. on his restoration, which, as 
we gather from Mr. Ebsworth, were writ by 
an Aristophanic translator, who had published 
another tragi-comedy beside the Plutus. 
Another doubtful poem finds a place in this 
Garland, written on occasion of the death of 
Capt. Scot, who was burnt in one of his 
Majesty’s ships at Chatham, in reference to 
which Mr. Ebsworth sees a clue to the gist 
of the poem in a satirist’s venom against 
Episcopacy. But the more poems, extracts, 
and broadsides in the collection the better if 
the men of Kent care to possess and study it. 
None of the modern sort will beat “ When 
Harrold was invaded,” none will beat for 
strong asseveration a poem which in one line 
tells us that ‘‘ Canaan sure was Kent.’’ Open 
where he will, we warrant that the reader 
will be prouder of his native county. Take, 
for example, such a stanza as the following :— 
‘*Green Maidstone it has orchards sweet, and 

Farleigh it has hops, 
And grassy fields by Medway banks full many 
a white sheep crops, 

But from Maidstone’s bloomy orchards and 

from Farleigh’s hopfields sent, 


I shall see no more the Medway flow through 
the green fields of Kent,” 


We might link to this G. W. Thornbury’s 
Ride to the Shrine (272), a lively tale of 
the annual progress to St. Thomas’s shrine 
in Kent, to say nothing of the extract 
from the Devon Songster’s poem (W. C. 
Bennett’s) From the Banks of the Tamar, 
which is thoroughly worthy of such a col- 
lection. But in truth we have done little 
more than open our stores, or we might 
tell of Sir Charles Sedley’s Suldiers’ Catch, 
or cite the Goodhurst Garland, or offer a 
choice between The Curate of Kent and The 
Curate of Romney Marsh. Last, not least, 
we would draw attention to a poem grouped 
in this collection, calculated to repay ex- 
amination, albeit not without a parallel 
from the scrinia of a learned antiquary. This 
is The Wizard, a poem lamenting the dis- 
appearance of many noble families, which 
appeared partially in the Censura Literaria. 
It will interest some to see the reminiscences 


of Knole and Buckhurst, Uleomb, Cobham, 





Leeds Castle, Badgebury, and to re-people the 
glories of the past in a theme of fancy meet 
for its illustration. James Davies. 








Don Quixote: his Critics and Commentators, 
By A. J. Duffield. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tuts little work bears somewhat the same 
relation to the author’s translation of Don 
Quixote as the Chips of Prof. Max Miiller 
do to his labours on the Rig-Veda. It is 
good-naturedly and pleasantly written, and 
may prove a welcome introduction to the 
works of Cervantes, and to the earlier 
editions and commentaries on Don Quixote, 
to those who are unacquainted with them. 
To ourselves, the author seems to be still 
labouring under the same misconceptions 
which marked his larger work. Thus, in 
p. 42 we read :— 
‘* Perhaps no more melancholy page of general 
reading exists in the literature of our own day 
than that which testifies of the regard in which 
the present race of Spanish writers hold their 
great countryman.” 


Without mentioning that most of the literary 
men now living in Spain have tried their 
hands on Cervantes in one shape or another; 
until within the last few months, when 
the great Calderon Festival turned all 
attention to the works of the latter writer, 
we have rarely taken up a Spanish literary 
periodical, even of the most remote provinces, 
without finding some article on Cervantes, 
One of the most distinguished recent lecturers 
on Calderon thought it necessary to warn his 
audience that he did not wish to see schools 
of Calderonistas rise like the too fervent 
Cervantistas. We write under correction, 
but we doubt if any Welsh periodical can 
show a series of articles on Shakspere like 
those of Cervantes-Bascofilo in the Euskal- 
erria of San Sebastian; and we have read 
similar studies in Asturian, Gallician, Ara- 
gonese, Andalusian, and other journals. The 
Catalans, perhaps, busy themselves about 
him least, because their own literature is 80 
rich. ‘Throughout the Peninsula, the Cer- 
vantista is as well known a type in Spanish 
literary circles as is the member of a Shak- 
spere society in English. Strange is the 
expression that the Viaje del Parnasso 
remains “in the obscurity of the tongue in 
which it was originally written.” There are 
philologists of no mean order who—looking 
at the character of the idioms and the vast 
extent of territory occupied by those who use 
them—opine that English and Spanish will 
at no very distant future be the most current 
languages on earth. We differ, too, from 
our author when he represents Cervantes 
as hostile to the Church, and as unusually 
daring in writing against the dominant reli- 
gion. A recent Spanish writer has shown by 
large extracts that the Inquisition troubled 
itself very little about satires on the clergy 
when there was no suspicion of heresy on the 
part of the writer, and points out that all the 
satires and sarcasms of the poets and novelists 
were as nothing in comparison with the burn- 
ing reproaches contained in the writings of the 
ascetics. So, too, in writing 

‘No words can convey to the unfettered mind 
of an ordinary thoughtful being of our own day 
the mental horror of hundreds of thousands of 
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Spaniards in the time when Philip IT. governed 
Spain with thumbscrews and tight boots,” 

Mr. Duffield puts English ideas into Spanish 
minds. Strange as it may seem to us, the 
Inquisition, after the first novelty, was not 
unpopular with the mass of Spaniards ; its 
chief rigours fell on those who either were, 
or were supposed, or suspected to be, enemies 
of Spain. The reign of Philip II. is still 
looked on by many Spaniards as_ the 
era of their nation’s greatest glory, just as 
many Frenchmen still regard that of Louis 
xIV. 

Looking too much from one point of 
view, Mr. Duffield also fails to remark Cer- 
vantes’ real sympathy with the good in 
chivalry, the exaggeration and absurdities of 
which he has so admirably ridiculed. His 
own favourite of his productions was ever the 
Galatea, a pastoral romance. Through all 
his madness, Don Quixote is a perfect gentle- 
mang his amorous fancy never becomes in 
the least erotic—he is pure almost as Sir 
Galahad ; and his discourse on the qualities of 
a knight-errant pictures a noble ideal. It is, 
perhaps, just this true sympathy with the 
best qualities of a subject, while perceiving 
its grotesque or ridiculous side, which consti- 
tutes the difference between humour and mere 
wit or satire; and it is this deep sympathy 
and tenderness for the waning light of true 
chivalry which makes the work of Cervantes 
perhaps the noblest specimen of true humour 
that the world has ever seen. 

WentwortnH WExSTER. 








A Book of Rhyme. By Augusta Webster. 
( Macmillan.) 
WHATEVER else may be said in praise or dis- 
praise of Mrs. Webster’s verse, this must 
always be said of it—that it is a voice, and 
not an echo. One may find here, perhaps, 
an explanation of the fact that, though her 
work has been heartily greeted and warmly 
praised by those whose greeting and praise 
are sufficient attestation of its worth, it has 
been little talked about, and has attracted 
comparatively little attention among the 
general mass of readers, who seem to prefer 
to its simplicity and sincerity the affectations 
of that throng of versifiers whose highest 
ambition is to reeal—by mode of thought, or 
trick of phrase, or melody of cadence—the 
peculiar and inimitable quality which gives a 
charm to the work of Mr. Tennyson or Mr. 
Browning, Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Rossetti. 
Mrs. Webster is in the second rank un- 
doubtedly ; but her place there is held by 
natural right, not by frantically clutching the 
kirts of the great singers who stand in front 
of her. And, in virtue of the perfect spon- 
taneity of her utterance and the absence from 
it of all aggressive self-consciousness, she may 


truthfully say with the most distinguished of 
them, 


‘*I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
It may frankly be admitted by Mrs. Webster’s 
warmest admirers that her muse has grown 
into, rather than been born with, this perfect, 
ut never obtrusive, self-possession. There 
Were days when it seemed unable to trust 
itself to walk alone. The volume of dramatic 
Studies in blank verse entitled Portraits 





testified to the strong, and for the time 
overpowering, influence of Mr. Browning; 
but even there the echo was of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s intellectual method rather than of his 
literary manner, and of late her emanci- 
pation has become complete. She has what 
so many of our minor poets lack—an artistic 
individuality ; and just at present this in 
itself, if combined with fairly competent 
craftsmanship, amply suffices to give any book 
of verse a claim to the grateful recognition 
of lovers of poetry. 

I have said that Mrs. Webster’s poetic 
career has been one of growth, and I think 
that most of her readers will agree with me; 
but they will probably also agree that there 
have been intermissions of advance, and that 
this Book of Rhyme, though her latest work, 
is not her best. The one weakness of many 
of these poems is the want of adequate 
motive. Mrs. Webster has a true lyrical 
gift, and this gift always brings with it a 
peculiar temptation—the temptation to sing 
before sufficient material for song has been 
fairly grasped by the imagination. Shelley, 
our greatest lyrist, was often thus tempted, 
and often fell; and, in our own day, Mr. 
Swinburne, who, as a pure singer, stands only 
below Shelley, has been similarly tempted, 
and has also fallen. Mrs. Webster, there- 
fore, sins in good poetic society ; but she sins 
nevertheless. She cannot deal successfully 
with unbodied joys; the joy or the sorrow, 
the hope or the despair, which supplies her 
with a motive must be, as it were, a thing of 
flesh and blood. Though in her dramas 
she shows herself possessed by the dra- 
matic impulse rather than by the dramatic 
endowment, her lyrical work is always the 
strongest when suggested by a dramatic situa- 
tion, or, perhaps I ought to say, a dramatic 
attitude. The lyrics of hers which strike 
one most forcibly, and which one remembers 
longest and best, are the utterance of a mind 
or soul set in a certain pose which lends itself 
readily to artistic treatment, half-dramatic 
and half-lyrical. In A Book of Rhyme the 
song is more frequently than usual devoid of 
what may be called its skeleton of situation, 
and is in consequence more limp and inver- 
tebrate than Mrs. Webster’s work has any 
right to be. Even here, however, there are 
poems in the poet’s true and best manner. 
“‘The Oldest Inhabitant” is a very impres- 
sive piece of workmanship of the kind just 
referred to; but its length hinders me trom 
giving it as a whole, and its unity forbids 
the outrage of extract. The following poem, 
in two sonnet stanzas, is much less striking, 
but has the advantage of brevity :— 


‘*THE OLD LOVE, 
“<<, 


** You love me, only me. DoI not know? 
If I were gone your life would be no more 
Than his who, hungering on a rocky shore, 
Shipwrecked, alone, observes the ebb and flow 
Of hopeless ocean widening forth below, 
And is remembering all that was before, 
Dear, I believe it, at your strong heart’s core 
I am the life ; no need to tell me so. 
And yet—Ah ! husband, though I be more fair, 
More worth your love, and, though you loved 
her not, 
(Else must you have some different, deeper name 
For loving me,) dimly 1 seem aware, 
As though you conned old stories long forgot, 
Those days are with you—hers—before I came. 





Il, 

*¢The mountain traveller, joyous on his way, 
Looks on the vale he left, and calls it tair, 
Then counts with pride how far he is from 

there, 

And still ascends. And, when my fancies stray, 

Pleased with light memories of a bygone day, 

I would not have again the things that were. 
I take their thought like fragrance in the air 
Of flowers I gathered in my childish play. 
And thou, my very soul, can it touch thee 
If I remember her or [I forget ? 
Does the sun ask if the white stars be set ? 
Yes, I recal, shall many times, maybe, 
Recal the dear old boyish days again, 
The dear old boyish passion, Love, what 
then?” 

Mrs. Webster is not quite at her best even 
here, for the poem is marred by inelegancies 
of phrasing and by a tantalisingly incon- 
clusive close ; but it is stilla fair specimen 
of the effective and interesting manner in 
which Mrs. Webster treats a personality in 
pose. The following is much more perfect ; 
it is a true lyric with the beating pulse of 
song in every line, and it will be seen that the 
poet again works on her favourite method. 

‘* THE SKY-LARK’S SONG. 

‘‘ Winged voice to tell the skies of earth, 
Dear earth-born lark, sing on, sing clear, 
Sing into heaven that she may hear ; 

Sing what thou wilt, so she but know 

Thine ecstasy of summer mirth, 

And think, ‘’Lis from the world below !’ 

‘¢ Instant old wont returns fresh brought, 
And her desire goes seeking me, 

For whom her whole world used to be 
And all my world for sake of her ; 
She cannot think an earthward thoughs 
That shall not seem my messenger, 

‘She will be glad for love, and smile, 
Saying, ‘Thank God for love like ours ;’ 
Saying, ‘There come the kind home hours; 

His work-day will be sped ere long, 
That keeps him hence this little while.’ 
Sing, lark, until she know thy song. 
** Sing of the earth, but sing no care, 
Sing thine own measureless content ; 
She will remember what it meant ; 
Griefs are too base, but, carolling thus, 
Thou with thy joy mayst reach her there, 
And she joy too remembering us,” 

A higher point than that touched here is 
reached by but few poems in this Book of 
Rhyme. The volume contains much that has 
a faint, elusive, though quite distinguishable, 
charm ; but, as a whole, it will be somewhat 
disappointing to those who know Mrs. 
Webster’s verse best and admire it most. 
Her past achievements prompt large present 
demands. Jamres Asucrorr NOBLE. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Wanted an Heir. By C. L. Pirkis, Author 
of “A Very Opal.” In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Missing Proofs: a Pembrokeshire ‘Lale, 
By M. C. Stirling, Author of “The 
Grahams of Invermoy.” In 2 vols. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

The Black Speck. By F. W. Robinson, 
Author of **Grandmother’s Money.” (R. 
Willoughby.) 

Baby Rue. By Charles M. Clay. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Made or Marred. By Jessie Fothergiil, 
Author of “The First Violin.” (Bentley 
& Son.) 


Mrs. Pirxis has given us in Wanted an 
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Heir a story with a fresh and unconventional 
heroine, and on that ground alone we could 
condone a good many faults. But, besides 
this, the novel itself is exceedingly interest- 
ing, and in no part does it flag or become 
tedious. The title is likely to prove rather 
misleading, as it ostensibly points to an excit- 
ing narrative connected with some missing 
heir. Such is not the case. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with the fortunes of Sir John 
Kemyss Selby, a Westmoreland baronet of im- 
mense property, but with no near relative in 
the world. Lonely, and discontented with 
life, he sallies forth in quest of certain distant 
Selbys in the hope ot discovering one who 
shall be worthy of his affection and his 
wealth. He first bends his steps into Corn- 
wall, where he unearths a remote kins- 
man in the person of Mr. Martin Selby, 
an old bookworm who strongly resembles 
the Dr. Casaubon of George Eliot. Mrs. 
Pirkis’s creation, however, though undoubt- 
edly meritorious, is a little overdrawn. We 
think we have heard before of something like 
the Comparative History of the Mythologies 
of all Nations which it took Mr. Selby seven- 
teen years to compose. Poor fellow! he goes 
almost mad upon “ Breeches’ Bibles ” and rare 
books ; and in the end, when his library is 
destroyed by fire, he really does fall into a 
state of semi-madness, and dies in absolute 
childishness. Mr. Selby has a daughter, Oina, 
the heroine mentioned in the outset, who is 
bound to attract the reader’s strong sympathy. 
She is one of those noble women who sacrifice 
themselves for the good of others; but we 
are glad that in this case she finds her own 
happiness at last in the love of Roger Carthew, 
who is worthy of her. One of the best char- 
acters in the book is Davus, the faithful old 
servant of Martin Selby. He is sure there is 
something wrong with Roger, when that 
youth is in love, because he has conversed 
with him for more than half-an-hour, and 


- never once during that time has Roger told 


him to go to the devil. Davus tells a good 
story of Mr. Tregellas, the clergyman who 
endeavoured to teach him his duty. 


‘* Why, ’twas only t’other Sunday, in the pulpit 
—Sunday after Michaelmas ’*twas—he was 
obliged to confess what a poor ignorant creetur’ 
he was. He was preachin’ out of Revelations. 
‘My brethren,’ says he, ‘these things are 
beyond me. I cannot explain them fully to 
you.’ ‘Aw, then, passon,’ thinks I, ‘what do 
you stick yourself up there for if you don’t 
know what you be talkin’ about?” 


Davus is full of dry humour and sarcasm, but 
his best points will not bear transplanting. 
There is one other character, Mrs. Lionel 
Selby, well drawn in her way, a heartless, 
scheming, selfish woman, but she reminds us too 
much of Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, only with- 
outher brains. If this novel does not attain to 
a very high literary standard, it is something 
to be able to say that the reader is bound to 
find it entertaining. 


There is more of literary finish in Miss 
Stirling’s “‘ Pembrokeshire Tale,” but it has 
not the variety of incident and complicated 
plot which we discover in Mrs. Pirkis’s novel. 
The whole thing is on a smaller canvas, 
but the characters are well and broadly 
painted, with a marked distinction between 





each. Indeed, in its way, the delineation of 
the twin sisters, Judith and Lizzie Mayhew 
is as good as anything we have recently come 
across. In the former, we have the firm, 
proud girl, capable of holding her own 
anywhere; in the latter, we have one 
of those beautiful trustful natures which 
too frequently yield to others, as 
Lizzie yielded to the charms of Captain 
Dempster. In her eyes, he was little short 
of a god, and at the last he develops better 
points than we had given him credit for in the 
outset. We were rather surprised at his 
convenient, or inconvenient, disappearance 
down a cliff towards the end of the story, 
because the accident happened at a place 
which it is to be assumed he knew pretty well ; 
however, far be it from us to interfere with 
the method in which a novelist disposes of 
his or her characters when it becomes neces- 
sary that they should disappear from this 
mortal scene. Such plot as there is in Miss 
Stirling’s story is worked out with great 
ingenuity, and we will leave our readers to 
unravel it for themselves. Independently of 
plot, nevertheless, it is always a pleasure to 
read a story which is well written, and this 
praise we can conscientiously accord to Miss 
Stirling’s. 

Mr. Robinson’s little tale is graphically 
written, as we might naturally expect, but of 
course it isa class tale, and in the eyes of 
many will be sure to suffer to some extent in 
consequence. But the evils of intemperance 
are pointed out with an unsparing hand, and 
there is no doubt that it is necessary again 
and again to draw attention to the greatest 
curse in the social system of England. There 
is no reason, however, why everyone who is a 
teetotaller should be such an apparently hard 
and self-sufficient individual as James Strahan ; 
nor, on the other hand, why everyone who 
drinks in moderation should come to be such 
a reckless gambler and desperate character as 
his brother Victor. The story opens with 
the arrival in England of James Strahan 
and his mate, sailors connected with the 
Rover, after a long voyage. The very 
first night after their landing, the latter, 
Dick Eston, goes to drink in one of the dens 
near the Docks, and he is murdered. James 
Strahan travels into Devonshire to break the 
news to the dead man’s sister and only rela- 
tive, Sissie Eston. She comes up to London, 
and Strahan falls in love with her. He 
thinks she returns his affection, but all the 
time she is engaged in secret in meeting his 
bright and brilliant brother Victor. The reve- 
lation nearly maddens James Strahan, and he 
threatens to take to drink; but it is only a 
momentary temptation, though it is one which 
causes terror even to his own drunken, repro- 
bate father. Victor Strahan takes to card- 
playing, racing, and drinking. He embezzles 
his employer’s money in large amounts, and is 
just going to be arrested when he blows his 
brains out. After a time, Sissie ceases to 
mourn for him, {and the conclusion of the 
tale points to her possible happiness with the 
faithful James, the teetotaller. There is 
plenty of exciting interest in the book, and, 
for those who like this class of work, we are 
free to say that it is as well done as it 
could be. Mr. Robinson is a fresh and 
vigorous writer. We cannot say much for 





the two illustrations in this little volume, and 
the one on p. 155, where old Strahan is 
pleading with his son, looks like Mr. Glad. 
stone on his knees pleading with Mr. Forster 
on some important point connected with the 
Irish Land Bill. We say this with reverence, 
because the drawing is inexpressibly crude, 


There are many excellent points in Baby 
Rue, and the descriptions of American scenery 
are full of rich local colour. We shall not 
follow the fortunes of the child who furnishes 
the title of the story, nor trace her capture 
by the Indians and her subsequent recovery, 
The reader is almost sure to be interested in 
the narrative. Leszinksky, his wife, and the 
man Carson are all very distinct individuali- 
ties, and are well and boldly drawn. Les. 
zinksky belongs to the proudest of the 
princely houses of Poland, but has always 
lived upon the American continent. This 
little book well demonstrates the pleasures 
and the dangers which attend the life of a 
white man on the Indian frontiers, and it 
may be read with real pleasure. It may not 
be much to find fault with, perhaps, but it is 
a little exasperating to find the name of the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood spelt 
Hervey, and that of one of our recent poets, 
Sidney Dobell. 

Those who are acquainted with Miss 
Fothergill’s previous novels will know that 
they possess considerable charm both of style 
and incident. Made or Marred, which is a 
short story in one volume, exhibits the same 
characteristics. It is a pleasant book with 
which to while away an afternoon. The 
leading idea, that of the hero falling in love 
with one of two sisters, being jilted by her, 
and then discovering his happiness in the 
other, is, perhaps, not very original. De- 
scribing a street in a Northern town, Miss 
Fothergill says, on p. 5, that ‘living in 
Lawrence Street was almost like living in one 
great house,” &c.; and on p. 10, “ No one 
knows his next-door neighbour in streets like 
this ”"—statements not quite reconcilable. 
Some of the characters in this little volume 
are very attractive. 

G. Barnett SMITH. 








SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 


Afar in the Desert, and other South African 
Poems. By Thomas Pringle. With a Memoir 
and Notes. Edited by John Noble. (Longmans.) 
Few reprints could be more welcome than this. 
Every lover of English literature knows the 
poem which gives its title to the volume, and 
of which Coleridge said, ‘‘I do not hesitate 
to declare it among the two or three most 
perfect lyrics in the language.” But Pringle 
was more than the poet of one poem. He took 
with him from Scotland to the Cape the same 
sweet muse of the Border that Hogg cultivated 
among his sheep and Leyden carried to the 
Far Hast. He is the only colonist who has 
won a recognised place on the list of English 
poets. Simplicity of style and faithfulness of 
description are the two notes that mark him 
out among his compeers. And his life was 
worthy of his gift of song. He emigrated, not 
from despair, but in order to establish his 
family comfortably in a new home, It was 
not wealth he aimed at, nor even the avoidance 
of poverty, but an honest competence for him- 
self and his kinsfolk. He was not so much 42 
emigrant as a colonist of the type that founded 
New England. His pictures, both in prose and 
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verse, of his Dutch neighbours and of his 
native servants form a contribution to the 
history of the Cape that is especially valuable 
at the present time. Mr. Noble, whose name 
js not unknown in the literature of South 
Africa, has prefixed to this edition an excellent 
little memoir, which everyone ought to read 
who honours the memory of Pringle. Altogether, 
the book is a gem, only disfigured by one 
painful misprint (on p. xxxvii.) of ‘‘ Zacharys, 
Macaulay.” 


Scotticisms. Collected and Arranged by 
Alexander Mackie. (Hamilton, Adams and 
Co.) None but a Scotch dominie would have 
conceived such a book as this, or carried it 
through so seriously. It consists of a miscel- 
laneous collection of words, phrases, and 
idioms which are commonly heard north of the 
Tweed, but are not found in modern book- 
English. About half of them are not really 
Scotticisms at all—i.e., they are not peculiar to 
Scotland—but merely examples of the ver- 
nacular as opposed to the written language. 
A large proportion are spread over the whole 
North of England, and not a few are universal 
vulgarisms. Mr. Mackie has committed the 
error common to most amateur students of 
dialects by casting his net too widely. A more 
familiar knowledge of spoken English than he 
possesses is required before we can accept his 
judgments upon whatis Scotch. But our chief 
grievance is the motive that he admits to have 
influenced him. Writing for schoolmasters, he 
urges them to be ever on their guard against 
the use of Scotticisms by their pupils, as if it 
were an offence to talk the vernacular. Books 
like this may succeed in doing some harm; 
but fortunately the speech acquired at home 
proves stronger than the language taught at 
school. The mother tongue will always hold 
its own against “ teachers of English.” 


An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language. By John Jamieson, D.D. New 
Edition, Revised, &c., by John Longmuir, 
LL.D., and David Donaldson, F.E.1.S. Vols. 
I, IL, and III. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner.) 
This ‘colossal lexicographical enterprise,” 
as Dr. Johnson would have styled it, is 
little short of a necessity, and that not for 
Scotsmen only. Up to the beginning of the 
present century, there was a Scottish language, 
Burns and the best of his successors and 
imitators may be said, by their gallant exertions 
and their popularity, to have given it a fresh lease 
of life for several generations. But itis now a 
dialect; and the suggestion is already heard 
that Prof. Blackie, of Edinburgh University, 
ought to busy himself rather with founding 
Chairs of Lowland Scotch than of Gaelic, as 
Burns is more deserving of immortality than 
Ossian. A new edition of the unique and 
singular work of Dr. Jamieson was therefore 
called for; and, so far as the publisher 
is concerned, this edition, of which the 
third volume has now appeared, is all 
that could be desired. In paper, in beauty, 
clearness and variety of type, it is at least the 
equal of any dictionary of the day, and, from 
the special Scotch point of view, almost deserv- 
ng to have applied to it such selections from 
the vocabulary of “provincial” eulogy as “a 
— national enterprise,” and “a noble work.” 

he editors, too, merit praise for the industry 
they have shown in revising and supplementing 
the work of Jamieson. They are manifestly 
weak in the modern science of philology, they 
frequently follow Jamieson too slavishly in 
dragging essentially English and even French 
Words into their very comprehensive Scotch 
nets, and their definitions and explana- 
tions are verbose even to garrulity. But, 
in spite of such defects and excesses—perhaps, 
to some extent, because of the latter—the 

New Jamieson” is a perfect treasure- 





house of Scotch literature and folk-lore. 
When one reflects that the next generation, 
even of Scotsmen, will be unable to read 
Burns and Ramsay without the help of a gloss- 
ary, the necessity of such a work of reference 
as this to all who consider the writings of these 
= and their ‘‘ schools” a precious possession 
ecomes painfully obvious. 

Robert Burns at Mossgiel ; with Reminiscences 
of the Poet by his Herd-boy. By William 
Jolly. (Paisley: Alexander Gardner.) The 
merits and demerits of this latest contribution 
to Burns literature are easily stated. The 
volume is got up with the good taste that so 
honourably distinguishes Mr. Gardner among 
provincial publishers. Mr. Inspector Jolly has, 
too, always 2 great flow of enthusiasm at his 
command; and here it is as much at the service 
of the memory of Burns as it wae, a year or 
two ago, at that of George Combe. He looks, 
further, at Burns from the right standpoint. 
He neither “sinners it nor saints it” over- 
much ; he “ gently scans ”’ the facts, and that is 
all. Weare bound to say, however, that the 
‘cup of kindness” in which he here pledges 
the ‘‘immortal memory ” is sadly diluted with 
the old and the commonplace. It is five- 
eighths Burns, one-fourth Jolly, and only one- 
eighth ‘‘ herd-boy,” otherwise William Patrick, 
or ‘ Willie Paitrick.” The herd-boy, who 
seems to have been a shrewd mother-witted 
Scotsman who lived what Chambers would call 
‘*a respectable life,” had, indeed, little that was 
absolutely new to tell Mr. Jolly when he was 
interviewed about a quarter of a century ago. 
Armour, Jean’s father, is not badly hit off as 
‘a bit mason body, wha used to snuff a guid 
deal, and gae af’en tak’ a bit dram.” We do 
not remember, moreover, to have read elsewhere 
of ‘* Holy Willie” Fisher that ‘he was blaim’d 
for takin’ the Kirk bawbees. Whenstandin’ at 
the plate on Sabbath, fowk said, he would boo 
doon to pat his boots richt, as it were, and slip 
in a bawbee or so.” It is to be feared that 
Fisher deserved all he finally got—death of a 
debauch in a ditch, and condemnation to the 
pains of satire for ever. 


Memoir of David Murray, late Provost of 
Paisley. With Sketches of Local History in his 
Time. By his son, Prof. J. Clark Murray, of 
Montreal. (Paisley: Alexander Gardner.) This 
is a judiciously as well as affectionately written 
memuir of a Scotsman of considerable, though 
quiet force, whose face, as a member of 
deputations from the other side of the Tweed, 
was, some years before his death, so well known 
that he was once styled ‘‘the Provost of Scot- 
land.” Hecamein early manhood under the 

olitical movement which ended in the Reform 

ill of 1832, and in vigorous middle age under 
the ecclesiastical one which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Free Church in 1843. This is, 
then, the story of the way in which a Liberal 
and Free Church Scotsman of the old school 
devoted his energies to the improvement of his 
native town of Paisley, which used to be famous, 
even among Scotch burghs, for bad municipal 
management, dirt, and general insalubrity—so 
much so that there was, and perhaps still is, a 
street air in Scotland the refrain of which is, 
“Tl either droon or hang mysel’, or else I'll 
gang to Paisley.” Provost Murray’s son 
being a man of culture, is able to make his 
father’s biography an interesting contribution 
to the municipal history of Scotland. His 
private life was smooth enough to have pleased 
Wordsworth himself. 


A Scotch Student. Memorials of Peter Thom- 
son, A.M., Minister of the Free Church, St. 
Fergus. By the Rev. George Steven. (Edin- 
burgh: Macniven and Wallace.) This little 
volume deserves honourable mention as being a 
pleasing exception to the run of biographies of 
men who have attained at the most only 





‘‘ sectarian” or “‘ provincial” eminence. It is 
short, simply written, modest, and discrimi- 
nating. No doubt it is not without defects to 
which either or both of the adjectives mentioned 
may be applied. Thus it is curious, to say the 
least, to read that the subject of this biography 
was led to ‘“‘doubt” by the lectures of ie 
Bain, and ‘‘ brought back to the faith” by the 
lectures of Dr. Davidson. Very few grains of 
such salt, however, need to be taken with the 
book. Mr. Thomson seems to have been one of 
those hard-working students the production of 
whom has long been the honourable character- 
istic of the humbler classes in Scotland. His 
university career, both at Aberdeen and at 
Edinburgh, was one of successful labour, and 
in the theological department of exegesis he 
belonged to what will no doubt be known in 
future as the school of ex-Prof. Robertson 
Smith. Singularly enough, the illness which 
— fatal to him, and which seems to have 

een the result of overwork, carried him off in 
the house of his ‘“‘ master” in Aberdeen. Mr. 
Steven, at the end of his Life, gives some speci- 
mens of his friend’s ‘“‘ work.” Of that it comes 
within our province here only to say that it 
indicates both earnestness and painstaking 
scholarship. 


Thomas Chalmers, D.D. By Donald Fraser, 
D.D. ‘‘Men Worth Remembering.” (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Dr. Fraser may be excused, 
considering the ‘‘ communion” of Presbyterian 
Protestantism to which he belongs, for having 
an extravagantly high opinion of Dr. Chalmers. 
Still, it is to be regretted that, at the very out- 
set of his little book, he should have at once 
shown ‘‘ the amiable weakness ” of his position, 
and challenged hostile criticism by describing 
his hero as ‘‘ the greatest Scotsman of modern 
times,” or, as he explains further, ‘‘ the greatest 
man, the most important and influential per- 
sonality, that has sprung — Scotland for at 
least two hundred years.” Dr. Fraser, indeed, 
seems to be a little doubtful as to the justice of 
this description, for he mentions the names of 
Burns, Scott, and Carlyle, and quotes Sir 
Arthur Helps to the effect that ‘‘ greatness is 
not general dexterity carried to any extent, nor 
proficiency in any one subject of human en- 
deavour.” The names Dr. Fraser gives, and 
the negative definition he quotes, are alike 
and equally unfortunate. Burns, Scott, and 
Carlyle will at once be recognised as 
“ereater Scotsmen” than Chalmers, in- 
asmuch as their influence over mankind has 
been wider in extent and more abiding in 
character. Nor could anything be more absurd 
than to ascribe to any one of the three either 
‘general dexterity” or “proficiency in any 
one subject of human endeayour.” Their 
greatness is to be found, in the last resort, in 
their humanity, either massive like Scott’s or 
intense like Burns’s and Carlyle’s. It would 
be more correct to describe Chalmers as the 
greatest Scotsman who, for 200 years, has 
laboured within the range of ecclesiastical 
activities, for we presume not even Dr. Fraser 
will hold that his hero will live by virtue of his 
contributions to astronomy or to political 
economy. If tho reader will keep this view of 
Chalmers steadily before him he will find this 
little book an excellent and handy digest of 

revious and bulkier biographies. There is, 
esides, nothing hysterical about it; it is, as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would say, ‘‘ personal, 
but personal without passion.” Higher praise 
could hardly be given to a biography of a 
Scotch clergyman by one of his disciples. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Mr. Tennyson is at work upon 
another drama. 


Mr. Watt WHITMAN is now in New York, 
engaged upon a complete edition of his poems, 
which will be published in the winter in one 
volume. We regret to hear that his health is 
by no means re-established. 


Tu subscriptions to the testimonial to Prof. 
Alexander Bain, late of Aberdeen University, 
now amount to about £400. At a meeting of 
the committee of subscribers held on August 11, 
it was decided to have a portrait of Prof. Bain 
painted by Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., himself 
an Aberdeen man. Out of the balance of the 
fund, it is proposed to found a gold medal, to 
be awarded annually after a competition in 
philosophy. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. T. Lewis 
Davies’s Supplementary English Glossary is very 
nearly ready for publication. From the six- 
teenth century downwards, many words occur 
in good English literature which are not given 
in the best dictionaries, such as Richardson’s, 
Halliwell’s, or Latham’s; and these it has been 
Mr. Davies’s business to record, with a passage 
or passages exemplifying the use. The work 
will be a most valuable one if it is well done; 
and the author’s former small but most enter- 
taining volume, Bible-English, affords every 
hope of a favourable result. 


Mr. Francis GrEoRGE HEATH, whose Garden 
Wild we reviewed in the ACADEMY last week, 
has in the press a small holiday pocket volume 
which, under the title of Where to find Ferns, 
will endeavour to answer an enquiry often 
made. It will include a special chapter on the 
ferns round London, comprising 2 list of fern 
localities in the home counties, and will be 
issued immediately by Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. 


Messrs. TRUBNER have sent us the three con- 
cluding volumes, making nine in all, of Mr. 
W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
which was reviewed in the AcADEMY of July 2. 
In a Preface to the ninth volume, Mr. Hunter 
gracefully acknowledges his obligations to his 
precursor in the beginning of the present 
century, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, whose un- 
published labours still slumber, with the Orme 
MSS., somewhere in the India Office. An 
elaborate Index fitly closes this valuable work. 
If any might think that an index is superfluous 
to a book arranged on the alphabetical prin- 
ciple, they will here find they are wrong. The 
Index not only gives a sort of table of contents 
of the longer articles, but also combines under 
one title all the various references to the most 
important subjects (e.g., aboriginal tribes) which 
are scattered. over nine volumes and several 
hundred headings. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. have now 
ready, in one large handsome volume, a trans- 
lation by Capt. H. Wilberforce Clarke, R.E., of 
the Sikandar Nédma, e Bara, or the Book of 
Alexander the Great, relating his Adventures as 
a Conqueror by Land. The author of this 
Persian classic was Abit Muhammad bin Yusuf 
bin Mu, ayyid-i-Nizamu-’d-Din, otherwise 
known as Shaikh Nizami of Ganja, who lived 
between 1157 and 1121 a.p. The Persian 
text was published at Calcutta in 1812, under 
the auspices of Lord Minto; and, as it is a 
regular subject for examination at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, lithographed copies of it 
are common in India, and can be obtained for 
less than one shilling. Mr. Bernard Quaritch 
has two fine MSS. of it, for which he asks from 
£6 to £16. This is the first occasion in which 
it has been translated into English. Capt. 
Clarke has, with sound judgment, chosen prose 
as his vehicle, on the ground that only an 





English poet can adequately reproduce Persian 
poetry. He has added anintroductory Preface, 
with a Life of the author, and abundant critical 
and explanatory notes. 


Mr. Jonn SULLIVAN, proprietor and editor 
of the Jersey Observer, is engaged upon an 
elaborate History of the Channel Islands, in 
both French and English, which he has already 
obtained permission to dedicate to the Queen. 
Meanwhile, he proposes to publish in advance 
the episode of the Battle of Jersey (1781), when 
Major Peirson fell in the arms of victcry. The 
work will contain portraits of Major Peirson 
and of several other persons who took an active 
part in the battle. 


THE annual Report of the Royal Asiatic 
Society contains, as usual, a complete repertory 
of Oriental research during the past year. 
Scarcely anything, however small, seems to 
have escaped the eyes of the secretary. Books, 
pamphlets, journals, and newspapers alike, 
whether published at home or abroad, have 
been laid under contribution. The value to 
the studeut of such a classified collection of 
materials as this cannot be over-estimated ; 
and the time and labour needed to bring them 
together must have been very great. 


A FINE example of Spanish patriotism has 
reached us from a private source. Seijior Fer- 
nandez Guerra, whose important work on the 
Ancient Geography of Spain we have already 
announced as in the press, received from the 
German Government an offer to purchase it; 
but, though he is very far from being a rich 
man, he preferred to present the result of the 
labour of his life to his own Government, at 
whose expense the work is now being printed. 


WE hear that Padre F. Fita has been work- 
ing in the Archivos de India at Seville on the 
original letters of Ferdinand and Isabella, with 
a view to reading a paper at the forthcoming 
American Congress at Madrid in refutation of 
the mis-statements of Washington Irving con- 
cerning ‘‘ the First Apostle of the New World.” 
We hope to receive from Padre Fita himself 
some account of the proceedings of this congress. 


Tn fourth congress of what is known as the 
International Literary Association will be held 
at Vienna, from September 20 to 29. The 
chairman of the English committee is Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold, and the honorary secretary, 
Mr. William Pilcher. 


Tae free library presented by Sir John 
Anderson, formerly superintendent of the War 
Department, Woolwich Arsenal, to his native 
town of Woodside, near Aberdeen, was opened 
on August 13. The library contains about 
6,000 volumes, fairly representative of the 
several branches of literature. Its value for 
use is much enhanced by the Catalogue (Aber- 
deen: Free Press Office) which has been com- 
piled by Mr. A. W. Robertson, M.A. This we 
have before us, and can testify to its elaborate 
and workmanlike character. The titles of the 
books are printed at full length, and in nota 
few cases the contents are analysed. The 
system of classification has been modified from 
the well-known plan contrived by Mr. Melvil 
Dewey. The whole library is divided into nine 
classes, subdivided into fifty-four divisions, so 
that each book bears two numbers, the first 
that of its subdivision, the second that of its 
place in the subdivision. At the end is added 
a short-titled list of the contents of the library 
as they stand thus classified on the shelves. 
Sir J. Anderson has himself contributed an 
hortatory Preface. 


WE understand that the Rev. J. A. Wylie, 
LL.D., author of the well-known J/istory of 
Protestantism, published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin, is a candidate for the post 
of Historiographer to the Queen for Scotland, 
vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Hill 





Burton. Dr. Wylie’s History has not only 
circulated widely in this country, but has been 
translated into the German, Dutch, and Swedish 
languages, 


_ Lamperti Palace Library will be closed for 
six weeks for the recess, from August 29. 


THE publishing house of Plon, at Paris, haye 
issued a book which ought to have an interest 
for. English readers. It is entitled Un Essai 
@ Empire francais dans VInde au XVIII¢ Siécle— 
Dupleiz. The author is M. Tibulle Hamont, 
who has made use of the unpublished corre- 
spondence of Clive’s great rival, and has added 
several maps. 


THE fourth and last volume has just appeared 
of Discours parlementaires de Jules Favre (Paris: 
Plon), edited by his widow. It covers the 
period from September 4, 1870, to 1879. 


A society for promoting the study of the 
history and antiquities of the diocese of Paris 
has been constituted under the auspice of 
Archbishop Guibert, with M. Natalis de 
Wailly as president. It is proposed to publish 
a quarterly journal, 

AmonG the persons who recently received the 
decoration of ‘‘ palmes académiques” from M, 
Jules Ferry, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, were seven women. These in- 
cluded Mdme. de Ujfalvy, who accompanied 
her husband on his mission through Central 
Asia; and Mdme. {Foulque de Villaret, in 
recognition of her work in archaeology. 

A CERTAIN Seiior Curros Enriquez published 
not long since a volume of poems in the Galli- 
cian dialect which drew down on his head a 
prosecution for,blasphemy. Seiior Enriquez was 
acquitted ; and the priestly party, who were the 
instruments of securing for him a publicity he 
would otherwise have never enjoyed, now have 
the satisfaction of seeing the little volume they 
strove to crush pass through a second edition. 


THE second volume of the collection of rare 
and inedited Italian works which is being 
published by the house of Sansoni, in Florence, 
contains twenty-two popular comedies such as 
were acted by the bands of strolling players 
that formed a distinguishing feature in the 
social history of the sixteenth century. The 
volume has been edited by Signor Adolfo 
Bartoli, who has supplied a very valuable 
Introduction. The next instalment of this 
series will contain, among other material, the 
poems of Guido Cavalcanti and the Poesie 
burlesche of Lasca. 


WE learn from a German source that the 
long-expected third volume of Wilhelm 
Roscher’s work on German Trade and Commerce 
will be shortly published by the firm of Cotta, 
in Stuttgart. 

WE hear that Herr Ludwig Passarge, who is, 
perhaps, the most enthusiastic student and 
lucid expositor in Germany of Scandinavian 
literature and culture, is about to publish 
(Leipzig: Schlicke), as the fruit of his recent 
visits to Norway, a book under the title of 
Drei Sommer in Norwegen, Reiserinnerungen 
und Culturstudien. 


CALMANN LEvy, of Paris, is about to publish 
a new edition of Prosper Mérimée’s Cslomba, 
which, it is said, will be carefully collated with 
the author’s MS. 

Tue French translation, by Capt. Ch. 
Kussler, of the nineteenth fasciculus of the 
official account of the Franco-German War of 
1870-71 has just appeared. It comprises the 
operations on the south-east of the seat of war 
from the middle of January 1881 to the con- 
clusion of the armistice; and eyents on the 
rear of the German armies and on the coast 
from November 1870 to the same date. 


Herr BERTELSMANN, of Giitersloh, has just 
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published the first volume of a German transla- 
tion of Blaikie’s Life of Livingstone. 


A CORRESPONDENT points out to us that 
“nom de plume,” which appeared in the last 
number of the ACADEMY, 18 not French, but 
a phrase which has appeared first and kept its 
place in English journals. The proper term is 
‘nom de guerre.” 








JOTTINGS FROM MELBOURNE. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us the following 
notes from Melbourne :—The play selected by 
the students of Melbourne University to act 
next year is the Captivi of Plautus, of 
which Lessing states ‘“‘ Die Gefangenan sind 
das schinste Stiick, das jemals auf die 
Biihne gekommen ist.” The success of the 
representation of the Moséellaria induced the 
students to decide on making the representa- 
tion an annual one. A rhymed translation is 
being prepared by Prof. Strong, of the Mel- 
bourne University, who has also in hand an 
edition with critical notes. 

The university is progressing, and numbers 
now not much under 300 students. The two 
affiliated colleges, Trinity, the Anglican, and 
Ormond, the Presbyterian, college, are both 
crowded. The crying want of the university is 
2 chair of modern languages and literature, for 
as yet no chance is given to Australian students 
to pursue this important subject in any of the 
higher places of education, while even at the 
matriculation they are subjected to no viva voce 
test. 

You will, it is believed, have shortly among 
you again Prof. Pearson, the historian, of 
Oriel College, who has fallen into disfavour 
here because he has adopted the Radical side in 
politics, Mr. Irving, son of the late Edward 
Irving, has opened a private school at Haw- 
thorn, a suburb of Melbourne, and is doing 
well. Mr. Macfarland, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed head of the 
Ormond College, so-called after its founder, a 
squatter of the Western district. Dr. Morrison, 
of the Scotch college, has succeeded in raising 
many valuable bursaries in connexion with the 
college. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ROLAND AT RONCESVALLES. 
(** Ki Morurent en Renchesvals.”) 
’TwaAs in lonely Ronceval 


That the hero Roland fell 
In the darksome beechen dell. 


Dark the woods above him wave 
Where he lieth in his grave, 
Roland, bravest of the brave ! 
Stout he battled for the right, 
Striking fiercely in his might, 
In that day-long, bitter fight. 
Fallen had the Peers each one, 
Vict?ry who so oft had won, 

All had fall’n ere noon-day sun, 


Singly he in dire debate, 

Fought through noon till ev’ning late, 
Then he yielded to his fate. 

Of his life he caréd naught, 

For his charge he bravely fought, 
Strong to do the thing he ought, 
Therefore men his praises tell, 

Where with all the Peers he fell 
Under fated Ronceval. 


And a gray stone cross they set, 

Where the earth his life-blood wet, 

Mass is chaunted for him yet.* 
* Mass is still aaidin the Chapel of the Espiritu 
incto once a yearfor the _ pose of those who fell 


there, and whose bones are suid to lie in the crypt 
of the chapel, 








His soul praying Christ to save, 
Who did triumph o’er the grave ; 
Let us all like mercy crave. 
W. W. 


Written at Roncesvalles. 








OBITUARY. 
JOHN HILL BURTON. 


Tue death of Dr. John Hill Burton on August 
10 at Morton House, near Edinburgh, will be 
heard of with regret by many literary and 
personal friends in England as well as Scotland, 
for his omnivorous taste for reading had led 
him frequently in late years to the British 
Museum, the Record Office, and the Athenaeum 
Library, after exhausting the book collections 
of Edinburgh. 

We have lost in him one of the busiest 
literary workmen of this century, and an 
historian who, if he cannot be placed in the 
first rank, stands high in the second. To read 
and to write were to him appetites as natural as 
to eat and to sleep; and the total amount of the 
productions of his untiring pen was probably 
greater than that of any of his contemporaries, 
except a few prolific novelists. He is best 
known, as he deserves to be, by his History of 
Scotland; but from 1831, when he commenced 
writing in the Aberdeen Magazine, to a few days 
before his death, when he was engaged in 
editing the papers of Mr. Edward Ellice, not a 
year (and, if his articles in the Westminster, 
Edinburgh, and North British Reviews, Tait’s 
and Blackwood’s Magazines, and the Scotsman 
newspaper are included, scarcely a month) 
passed without some contribution to the press. 
So much work, part of it done anonymously 
and as a source of livelihood, could scarcely be 
all of equal value ; but there was in almost all he 
wrote a characteristic independence of opinion 
with a vein of a peculiar dry humour which 
prevented either his own or his readers’ interest 
from flagging, even when the subject was un- 
promising. His life had, like that of most 
modern authors, few incidents, and was chiefly 
remarkable for the tenacity with which he 
clung to the literary career when once he had 
embraced it. 

The son of an officer in the army, he was 
born on April 22, 1809, at Aberdeen, where he 
was educated at the Grammar School under 
Melvin, one of the best of Scotch schoolmasters, 
and afterwards at Marischal College. The 
argumentativeness of the Scotchman reaches its 
climax in the Aberdonian ; and, whether due to 
race, climate, or education, Mr. Burton was in 
this respect a true Aberdonian, enjoying an in- 
tellectual combat, and disposed to attack, 
rather than acquiesce in, received opinions. 
The seeds which were to bear fruit in his 
historical works were sown in the same 
atmosphere, where there were about the 
same time several students who were to distin- 
guish themselves in this department—Joseph 
Robertson, the historical antiquary; Dr. 
John Stuart, the compiler of the splendid 
volumes of The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, 
published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland; Canon Robertson, the ecclesiastical 
historian ; Dr. Grub, the author of The Ecclesias- 
tical History of Scotland; and Prof. Cosmo Innes. 
A conjecture has been hazarded that it 
is as inhabiting a sort of border country of 
the three Churches, Roman, Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian, each of which claims on diverse 
grounds to be the true Church of Scotland, 
that Aberdeen students have been led to cul- 
tivate the history of their country. But, if so, 
Mr. Burton, unlike some of his contemporaries, 
was to assume the attitude of an impartial 
spectator, and not of a partisan of any of the 
rival claimants. One other quality of the 


Aberdonian he fortunately acquired in a pre- 
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eminent degree—the determination not to yield 
to difficulties, 

_His father dying when he was a boy, he had 
his own way to make. He chose the legal 
profession, and, after an apprenticeship in 
the office of an Aberdeen solicitor, passed 
in 1831 for the Scottish bar. He never 
got practice, but wrote two legal books of 
value in their day—one on bankruptcy and the 
other a Manual of the Law of Scotland; and he 
acquired a knowledge of the history of Scotch 
law which was useful when he afterwards wrote 
his History. Unable to support himself by his 
profession, he succeeded in doing so by the 
scarcely less arduous profession of letters. 

He began to write as early as 1833 for the 
Westminster, and afterwards for the Edinburgh 
and North British Reviews, and formed a con- 
nexion with the Scotsman newspaper—of which 
he, for a short time, acted as interim editor— 
that continued throughout his life. Among 
other anonymous work, which showed his 
readiness to turn his hand to anything, and also, 
it may be feared, the necessity of his doing so, 
were his contributions to the Edinburgh 
Almanac of Oliver and Boyd, and to the 
letterpress which accompanied Billings’ Baronial 
and Kcclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. The 
history of architecture was to him, as to Mr. 
Freeman, one of the most interesting records of 
national character. His association with the 
founders of the Westminster brought him a more 
important piece of work in the editing, along 
with Sir John Bowring, of the collected edition 
of Bentham’s writings, as well as an illustrative 
Benthamiana, with the view of making the 
ideas of the father of English Radicalism 
more widely known. The study of Ben- 
tham was congenial to his political bent, 
which was in the direction of what were then 
considered very advanced views. In later life 
a small portion of the conservatism of middle 
and old age brought him, perhaps, somewhat 
nearer to the Whig position ; but, though an able 
advocate of Reform and Free Trade, his politics 
were literary rather than practical. Some 
grains of Benthamism always adhered to him, 
especially in regard to the organisation of 
public offices, in which he had a practical 
opportunity of applying his views as to the 
abolition of useless appointments, and exacting 
the greatest efficiency in those which were left. 
His first original literary enterprise was The 
Life and Correspondence of David Hume, pub- 
lished in 1846, and in the following year he 
wrote Lives of Simon Lord Lovat and Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden. The success of these bio- 
graphies induced him to devote himself more 
exclusively to history than to political eco- 
nomy, for which he had shown some inclina- 
tion in his Political and Social Economy, pub- 
lished by Chambers in 1849. In 1852 he com- 
piled Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland. 
His appointment in 1854 as secretary to the 
Scottish Prison Board gave him a secure income 
independent of literature ; and he faithfully dis- 
charged the duties of that office, which were 
somewhat lessened in 1860, when the chief 
control of prisons in Scotland was assumed by 
the Home Office. In 1877 he resigned the 
secretaryship, but continued his connexion 
with this department as a Commissioner 
of Prisons until his death. He was accus- 
tomed to lay stress, as others have done, on 
the advantage an historian derives from some 
practical acquaintance with the machinery of 
Government and the conduct of affairs in the 
present, as enabling him to judge more fairly 
the institutions and men of the past. 

He commenced his History of Scotland by 
the publication in 1853 of two volumes cover- 
ing the period from the Revolution of 1688 
to the extinction of the last Jacobite Rebellion 
in 1748, and in 1867 and 1870 completed it by 
seven volumes on the history of Scotland from 
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Agricola’s invasion to the Revolution of 1688. 
A second edition of the whole work in eight 
volumes was issued in 1873. : 

This is, beyond doubt, the most, indeed the 
only, complete history of that country, for 
no other historian has embraced the whole 
of the political existence of the Scottish 
nation down to the time when it finally 
merged in that of Great Britain. The 
Annals of Hailes only cover the period from 
the accession of Malcolm Canmore to that 
of Robert Bruce. MRobertson’s History is a 
mere outline sketch prior to the reigns of Mary 
and James and stops at the union of the 
Crowns, while Laing continued the work of 
Robertson to the union of the kingdoms. 
The larger work of Mr. Tytler was intended 
for a general History of Scotland, but, by a 
fatal error, omitted both the earlier and final 
periods. It commenced at the accession of 
Alexander III. on the mistaken assumption 
that it is at this period only that “our national 
annals become particularly interesting to the 
general reader,” thus omitting the important 
epoch from Malcolm Canmore to David L,, 
when the feudal system of government was 
introduced; and it closed at the accession of 
James to the English throne, as if the migration 
of a king ended the history of a people. Mr. 
Burton’s history fully deserved the success it 
at once obtained. Tytler’s work, even for the 
period it embraced, though painstaking and 
elaborate, was dull; and unfortunately, as re- 
gards the Reformation—the most important era 
treated in it—the author was prejudiced by his 
political and ecclesiastical Toryism. A very 
severe review of his History by Mr. Fraser, a 
learned member of the Scotch bar—now a 
judge—concluded by declaring that ‘‘ the His- 
tory of Scotland remains to be composed,” and 
probably it was by that time known that Mr. 
Burton would enter the field. It is doubtful 
whether he will have any competitor in a 
History of the same scale,'though portions 
of the Scottish annals will certainly be re- 
written. The merits of the work are indeed 
great. A clear conception of the scope of his 
subject as a whole; a most extensive—indeed, 
almost exhaustive—acquaintance with the bib- 
liography, and to a considerable, though less, 
extent with the MS. sources of Scottish history 
(with the exception of the Celtic); a freedom from 
national bias; a familiar acquaintance with the 
character of his fellow- countrymen in its succes- 
sive and various phases ; and a certain business- 
like treatment of historical events which might 
not have been expected in so bookish a man, 
are the chief. But it has also some serious 
defects which prevent a certain verdict that it 
will retain the place it at present occupies as the 
standard History of Scotland. While nominally 
commencing with the Roman invasion in the 
first century, the Celtic period prior to the reign 
of Canmore, and all that relates to the origin 
and character of the races which first peopled 
the northern part of Great Britain, is treated in 
a perfunctory manner. This defect has been 
supplied by Mr. Skene’s works; but it is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Burton did not avail him- 
self of these except to a very small extent, and 
left it to be supposed, in his second edition, as 
in his first, that there is little certain history 
to be extracted from Celtic sources. It un- 
doubtedly requires much patient criticism 
to sift the real from the fabulous in this 
period. But Father Innes, in the last century, 
and Mr, Skene, in our own day, have shown 
that it is possible; and no History of Scotland 
can be deemed altogether satisfactory which 
ignores the results of their labours. The 
truth is, this particular defect is an example 
of a general characteristic of Mr. Burton’s 
mind perceptible throughout the whole work. 
He is always a sceptical historian. He 
constantly reminds the reader of the uncer- 








tainty of records, the difficulty of obtaining 
credible evidence as to facts, and the still 
greater difficulty of penetrating to the real 
motives of the actors in the historical drama. 
This is a useful, and even necessary, caution 
against the dogmatic school, which has as 
many followers in history as in theology ; but it 
is carried too far when it is used as a reason or 
excuse for not making a thorough investigation 
of such records and evidence as we possess. 
After the difference in the physical geography 
of the countries, the greater proportion of 
Celtic blood in the Scotch, as compared with 
the English, is the most important distinction 
between them; and whoever wishes to trace the 
story of the separate Scottish nationality must 
do so at a great disadvantage if he neglects to 
ascertain all that can be learnt of the Celtic 
antecedents. It is fair, of course, to remember 
that the revival of interest in this subject began 
after Mr. Burton’s preliminary studies had 
ceased. The same sceptical tendency may also 
be observed in that part of his History in which 
he sometimes is supposed to be strongest—the 
delineation of character. A certain haziness of 
outline is inevitably produced when the attitude 
of the author, expressed or implied, is ‘‘ Can we, 
after all, be sure what ‘ee this or that 
person to act as he did?” We doubt, for 
example, whether any reader has gained a more 
definite conception of Queen Mary’s character 
from that portion of his work on which he has 
certainly taken great pains to be impar- 
tial. Another drawback to the method of his 
History is that his fondness for books and their 
history leads him, not only in notes, but in the 
text, to digress into an account or criticism of 
them, and draws him away from the proper 
current of his narrative. Nor can persons who 
use Histories as books of reference, in which 
they expect to find all the facts and dates they 
want, as in an encyclopaedia, be sure of doing 
so in Mr. Burton’s History, which, on this 
account, has not superseded any of its pre- 
decessors. We do not consider this altogether 
a misfortune, for different Histories are written 
for different purposes. And it must be con- 
fessed that the minute and exhaustive species 
sometimes signally fails in maintaining a suffi- 
cient interest for the general reader. It is 
best that each author should follow in this 
respect his natural bent, and there can be 
no doubt that Mr. Burton has done so. He 
has given in a sober style, and without 
exaggeration, an eminently plain and truthful 
account of the main facts in the career of a 
nation which, in spite of the smallness of its 
territory, preserved its independence and, when 
permanently united with England, contributed 
some new and valuable elements to the British 
character. 

Mr. Burton’s last essay in history, the 
recently published History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne (1880), was a much less successful effort, 
and it is to be regretted that he did not devote 
the time he spent on it to a careful revision of 
his History of Scotland. The era of Anne is a 
tempting subject, for it has as yet failed to find 
an adequate historian. If Macaulay had been 
spared to continue his work, orif Thackeray could 
have applied himself with equal zeal to history 
as he did to fiction, this classical period of 
English literature and of the birth of modern 
English political life would have received a 
very different treatment from that of Lord 
Stanhope, Mr. Wyon, or Mr. Burton; but none 
of these were sufficiently at home with their 
subject to represent in new or living colours 
what had been already portrayed in the pages 
of such great contemporaries as Addison, Swift, 
and Defoe. 

In his minor books Mr. Burton gave free play 
to his favourite tastes—his love of Nature and 
of books. JZ'he Cairngorm Mountains, like 
Wordsworth’s Handbook for the English Lakes, 








shows what guide-books might be if written by 
persons intimate with the districts they describe 
and possessed of sufficient literary ability, and 
not merely by order of the booksellers and to 
suit the innkeeper and tourist. In The Book. 
Hunter and The Scot Abroad, two characters of 
a somewhat limited and local kind, but which 
have so continually reappeared that they may 
be taken to represent permanent, though not 
always identical, types, are painted with quiet 
humour and a great abundance of out-of-the- 
way and curious knowledge. That they inter- 
ested a considerable number of readers is shown 
by their both being now out of print. 

Although Mr. Burton reached the mature age 
of seventy-two, and had, in the last few years, 
several warnings of declining health, his 
death after a few days’ illness was unexpected, 
Those who knew him will retain a pleasant 
memory of the kindly nature which underlay 
a blunt and occasionally eccentric or odd 
manner, of his pithy conversation, his lively 
and wide intellectual interest, and his honour. 
able character, both in private life and in the 
discharge of his official duties. 

His literary ‘‘ record”—to use a convenient 
American expression—may be always referred 
to as one of indefatigable industry, which 
improved the natural talents he possessed, and 
added another name of note to the Scotchmen 
whose writings have conferred credit upon the 
literature and elucidated the history of their 
country. JE. J. G. Mackay, 





EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNEY. 


THE death is also announced of Edward John 
Trelawney, on August 13, at the great ago of 
eighty-eight. Mr. Trelawney’s name will 
always be handed down to fame from his inti- 
mate connexion with both Byron and Shelley in 
the latter years of their lives. In 1858 he pub- 
lished Recollections of Shelley and Byron, which 
was republished, with modifications and addi- 
tions, twenty years later, in two volumes, by 
Messrs. Pickering, under the title of Records of 
Shelley, Byron, and the Author. From the 
review of the latter work in the AcapEmy of 
June 15, 1878, we quote the concluding passage : 


‘* We will only add that Trelawney’s merits as a 
biographer consist mainly in clear insight, the 
power of saying exactly what he means, in language 
that is at once plain, terse, and pointedly descrip- 
tive, without any amplifying or circumlocution ; 
and a wholly unconventional tone and temper of 
mind. He observes well, remembers well, and ex- 
presses well. His first book was avowedly put 
together without any effort at exactness of arrange- 
ment ; and the present re-issue follows suit—which 
is not to be objected to. Wherever you open the 
book, you find some matter of interest, and you 
continue reading on and on without wanting to 
stop, or to pursue a more rigidly consecutive 
course.” 

It is an open secret that Trelawney was the 
model for the old sailor in Mr. Millais’ cele- 
brated Arctic picture, J¢ must be done, and 
England shall do it. 








RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Dictionnaire anglais-francais et frangais-an- 
glais. Par E. ©. Clifton et Adrien Grimaux. 
(Paris: Garnier; London: Dulau.) The proof of 
a dictionary is in the using, and it hardly yields 
its merits or its defects to anyone who merely 
turns over its leaves, however wide open he may 
keep his eyes. Nevertheless, we think we may 
say that Messrs. Garnier’s new dictionary, which 
was begun by Mr. Clifton and finished by 
M. Grimaux, justifies its existence in a world 
where there are already many dictionaries. 
The claim which it puts forward for itself is 
that, on the one hand, a much larger assortment 
of technical terms, and, on the other, a much 
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larger assortment of phrases, have been included 
jn it than in any of its older rivals. The point 
of technical terms has always been rather a 
crux with the dictionary-maker. Purely scien- 
tific terms hardly need insertion, because they 
are much the same, with unimportant differences 
of spelling, in all languages. Terms of art, 
and especially vernacular terms, on the other 
hand, task the lexicographer to the utmost, 
because they require either a first-hand know- 
ledge of the art itself or that peculiar critico- 
literary faculty which is perhaps the rarest of 
all faculties. The work in this particular 
lexicon appears to us to be conscientiously and 
thoroughly done as far as hand-work goes, and 
to have had a very fair allowance of head put 
into it. The authors seem to have consulted 
all the best English and French dictionaries, 
and to have combined their information indus- 
triously and successfully. Occasionally, the 
exact reproduction, or what appears to be such, 
of the definitions, it may be of Littré, it 
may be of Webster, gives a result inferior 
to what might have been achieved by inde- 
pendent efforts; but there are scarcely two 
men in a generation who are capable of 
making a dictionary ‘‘off their own bats” 
even in one language, much less intwo. M. 
Grimaux has, on the whole, done very well, 
and the amount of positive errors we have noted 
is exceedingly small. A more dubious point is 
the selection of phrases. This is especially 
what requires the master-hand in admitting and 
excluding. For instance, it is very hard to see 
what necessity there can be for giving at length 
the French of such a very straightforward and 
unidiomatic expression as ‘‘he might possibly 
have made a good bishop ”’ to illustrate the use 
of ‘‘ possibly.” On the other hand, if M. Gri- 
maux has been somewhat liberal in admissions, 
the result has been so far good that very little 
has been left out. We have ‘‘turned up” 
many out-of-the-way expressions in both parts, 
with the result of very seldom drawing a biank. 
(By-the-way, this is one of the blanks, unless 
we mistake.) There are a few misprints of 
English words, which seem almost inevitable 
in books printed in France, though English 
printing offices generally manage French well 
enough ; but, on the whole, the book, which is 
in two large handsome and cheap volumes, de- 
serves to be recommended as a work of reference. 


La Fin du dixhuitiéme Siécle. Par E. Caro. 
(Hachette.) The student of French literature 
and French society will find in these two 
volumes careful and accurate examinations and 
criticisms of many of the most important 
figures of the time. The chief space in the 
book is allotted to$the last edition of Diderot 
and to M. Gabriel de Chénier’s edition of André 
Chénier. But Mdme. de Staél, Horace Walpole 
and his Paris friends, Montesquieu, and the 
Mirabeaus come in for notice. M. Caro is an 
author who, though very far from unamusing, 
does not lay himself out for those who read for 
amusement merely. But for solid information 
pleasantly conveyed he may almost always be 
depended upon, and in these volumes he has 
increased very notably the reputation he has 
earned. It is characteristic of him that he does 
not merely write about his subject, but of it. 
The reader who closes one of his essays feels, 
not that he has been reading a series of clever 
leading articles with the title for ‘‘ peg,” but an 
actual scientific exposé of the facts of whatever 
may be the case. 


La Politique de Rabelais, Par Hermann 

igier. (Paris: Fischbacher.) This tractate is 
of a kind for which those who are familiar with 
Rabelaisian literature will be pretty well pre- 
pared. It has long been difficult to take up a 
Volume of comment on Rabelais without the 
words of a wicked story of his own period and 
stamp coming to the mind, The commentators 





see so many thingsinhim! Hero is Dr. Ligier, 
who has undertaken to discover all the principles 
of ’89, and all the practice of the present French 
Republic, in the guileless pages of the master. 
Civil marriage, secular education, abolition of 
entails, the duties of rulers towards their sub- 
jects, and we do not know how many other 
things are, it appears, all involved in the teach- 
ings of Gargantua and Pantagruel. No doubt 
it is not difficult to produce passages upon 
which constructions justifying the contention 
may be placed. But we may remind Dr. 
Ligier that it has also been found not 
difficult to produce passages to justify all 
sorts of idle and fantastic interpretations of the 
meaning of these great books. The truth is that 
the man who is to interpret Pantagruel must 
bea Pantagruelist. He must remember that 
the whole bent of his author’s mind, as well as 
the whole plot and purpose of his book, is 
satirical, and that satire naturally fastens on 
the abuses of the time. Rabelais was by tem- 
perament, like most Frenchmen of great gifts, 
a Frondeur, given to attack the established, no 
matter what the established was. What is 
more, it is not too much to say that Rabelais 
was the Renaissance. Its restlessness, its far- 
reaching spirit, its omnivorous appetite for 
novelty and experiment, found in him their 
most gifted and universal exponent. But if 
Dr. Ligier had submitted to Rabelais himself 
these amplifications of his skirmishing and 
tentative sallies into regular dogmatic on- 
slaughts on existing beliefs and institutions— 
nay, more, into regular dogmatic propositions of 
reform—we have ourselves no doubt whatever 
what his answer would have been. It would cer- 
tainly have been ‘‘ Passons oultre!” probably 
with amplifications, and he would have felt that 
his commentator was not one of the elect. Dr. 
Ligier, indeed, seems to write with one eye on 
Rabelais and the other on the Gambettist 
Republic. Thus he goes out of his way to cite 
that emptiest and not least-sounding of empty 
and sounding drums, La Boétie, to whom Mon- 
taigne’s friendship assigned a place utterly 
beyond his deserts. Norcan we setit down on the 
favourable side of the account that he gravely 
sees in the fact that Gargantua and his son are 
giants an indication of the costly and devouring 
nature of royalty. A similar argument might 
deduce from the account of Quaresmeprenant 
that that monster was a beneficent source of 
useful inventions and products. Frenchmen 
have latterly contended with some vigour 
against the traditional opinion that they are 
destitute of humour. We must say that most 
of their comments on Rabelais go far to justify 
the charge. 

Un Erudit. Par OC. Henry. (Paris: Ha- 
chette.) Under this title M. Henry has printed 
a selection from the correspondence of Huet, 
the celebrated Bishop of Avranches. This 
correspondence in the MS. originally formed 
part of the famous Libri collection, and is now 
the property of Lord Ashburnham. A copy, 
however, of the greater part was taken some 
years ago, and it is from this copy that M. 
Henry has made his selection. Huet is already 
known as having been a very favourable speci- 
men of the courtly, scholarly, and at the same 
devout divine of the seventeenth century. 
More amiable than Bossuet, more a man of 
the world than Fénelon, he was the equal of 
both in learning, though not in literary power ; 
and he seems at a comparatively early age to 
have been a confidant and favourite of the knot 
of learned and high-bred ladies of whom Mdme. 
de Sévigné and Mdme. de la Fayette are the 
most celebrated. The delightful author of La 
Princesse de Cléves figures largely in M. Henry’s 
selection, and her letters, though short, are 
very charming. They are filled with lamenta- 
tions over her inability to find time for study, 
and, as the copyist points out in a note, are re- 





markable for their modernness of style. Mdme. 
de la Fayette is particularly fond of an inver- 
sion which is sometimes thought to be charac- 
teristic of the French of our own day. ‘‘ Vous 
les avez observé bien exactement, les for- 
malités” is a phrase which those who are 
not well read in Old French might be surprised 
to find in a writer of letters two centuries old. 
But this, like many other things of the same 
kind, is only an instance of the pretty well- 
known truth that in language, asin many other 
things, nothing is new. ‘The collection also 
contains a good many letters of Bossuet. It 
must, however, be confessed that neither in 
this nor in any other part of it is there much 
interest of matter, the letters being for the most 
part very short, and either occupied with trivial 
circumstances or with details of business which 
have little interest for modern readers. The 
idiosyncracies of the letter-writers as shown in 
their styles supply the real fund of attraction, 
and this is considerable. Some letters of 
Mdme. Dacier, principally occupied with re- 
quests to Huet to use his influence in obtain- 
ing better remuneration for her work on the 
famous Delphin classics, may be excepted from 
this judgment. M. Henry has added to his 
selections a short catalogue raisonné of the 
voluminous correspondence from which he has 
extracted only some of the plums. From this 
catalogue it would appear that the publication 
of the correspondence in full might be of some 
value as regards the literary history of the later 
seventeenth century, Huet’s acquaintance with 
the literati of the time haying been consider- 
able. 


La Légende d@ Gdipe, étudiée dans ? Antiquité, 
au Moyen-Age et dans les Temps modernes, en 
particulier dans le Roman de Thébes. Texte 
francais du XII° Sitcle. Par L. Constans. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve.) Dr. L. Constans, a 
professor in the Montpellier Lycée, deserves 
great credit for the patient industry with which 
he has traced the legend of Oedipus through 
the various forms which it has at divers times 
assumed. He appears to have commenced with 
the study of the twelfth-century romance of 
Le Roman de Thebes, for he has devoted to that 
poem more than two-thirds of his volume, 
besides supplying it with a Glossary and a long 
linguistic essay. From the mediaeval romance 
he probably worked backwards, until he had 
examined all that has been preserved of the 
immense literature devoted to the unpleasant 
tale of the Theban hero who overcame the 
Sphinx, but was himself overcome by destiny. 
Beginning with the classic forms of the story, 
he mentions, with apparent approval, M. Bréal’s 
explanation of it as a solar myth, but states the 
objections taken to that view by observers who, 
like Prof. Comparetti, regard the tradition 
as a moral tale. From the Greek poems on the 
subject he passes on to the Latin, and then 
traces the effect produced by the legend upon 
the popular literature of various lands. The 
story of Judas, for instance, as current in many 
countries, he shows to be in many of its 
features identical with that of the ill-starred 
son of Laius; and he quotes a number of 
popular tales turning upon fruitless attempts 
to escape from the grip of destiny, or belonging 
to the strange cycle of the adventures of St. 
Gregory. The whole of the work is full of in- 
terest, more especially for students of mediaeval 
romance. 


Pror. Pau STAPFER’S Etudes sur la Littéra- 
ture frangaise moderne et contemporaine (Paris: 
Fischbacher) collects a number of scattered 
essays which are valuable because the critic, 
while generous in yielding admiration, is 
singularly free from partisanship for any con- 
temporary school or coterie. His enthusiasm 
for Victor Hugo’s genius is great and sincere; 
yet, penetrated with critical intelligence, it 
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never becomes mere heat without light. If he 
underrates any distinguished contemporary, it 
is perhaps M. Leconte de Lisle; if he overrates 
any talent, it is that of M. Sully Prudhomme. 
While deeply appreciating the beauty of form 
and facture in verse, Prof. Stapfer values ideas ; 
‘* rhetoric,” he says, “ wearies us, and la poésie 
creuse is one of the forms of rhetoric.” 








APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE SON OF 
JOSEPH MAYR. 


In response to a letter that appeared in the 
AcapEmy of July 23, from Mrs. Knight-Bruce, 
suggesting a subscription for the object of 
assisting Joseph Mayr, of Oberammergau, in 
the education of his eldest son, we are glad to 
be able to state that the following donations 
have been received :— 


£ 
Their R.HH. the Duke and ‘Duchess of 
Connaught = See 


s. di 


0 


Oo 


The Marchioness of Drogheda ... 0 
The Rev. H. Ware... ... ... 10 
The Rev. Bruce Dickso: 0 
Miss Dickson ihe | eae 0 
Miss A. Dickson... 0 
Mrs. Butterworth 10 
Mrs. Greenwood ... 0 
Miss Greenwood... ... 10 
Mrs. Hadsley Gosselin 

The Misses Gillespy ... 10 


po eer ree 
Miss Austen Leigh... ... 
pee 
Mr. J. Ramsden ... 

Mrs. Crawford 

Capt. Robertson ... 

Mrs, Muirhead 


_ 
oo 


—_ 
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acaco- _ 
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£22 12 3 


The late Dean of Westminster had kindly 
promised his support and a contribution. 

Any further contributions will be gratefully 
received by Mrs. Knight-Bruce, 9 Kmperor’s 
Gate, London, 8. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


KYAXARES AND THE MEDES. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Aug. 13, 1881. 

Cuneiform scholars have hitherto accepted 
without questioning Dr. Oppert’s identification 
of the Greek Kyaxarés with the Uvakhsatara 
of the Behistun inscription. Two pretenders to 
the Median crown claimed to be of his race— 
Phraortes, who called himself Khsathrita, and 
Sitratakhmes, who also boasted of his descent 
from Uvakhsatara. It was natural to connect 
the latter with the great Median prince, who, 
according to the Greek historians, assisted 
Nabopolassar in overthrowing Nineveh, and 
founded the Median empire. But when we 
turn to the other pretenders whom Darius 
enumerates at Behistun, we find that the only 
ones who claimed descent from an _ earlier 
Sovereign were Gomates and Veisdates, who 
personated Bardes and therefore were obliged 
to call themselves sons of Kyros; and the two 
pretenders to the Babylonian crown, who 
asserted their descent, not from Nebuchadrezzar, 
the founder of the Babylonian empire, but from 
the last King of Babylon, Nabonidos. That 
the two claimants of the Median throne, there- 
fore, called themselves the descendants of 
Uvakhsatara in no way proves that the latter 
was the Kyaxarés of the Greeks. And when 
the two names are set side by side, it is difficult 
to believe in their identity. Much as the 
Greeks delighted in transforming foreign names, 
they would hardly have slurred over the two 
syllables uva, which were not only initial, but 
also easy to pronounce. The Babylonian and 
‘*Protomedic” forms of the name, again, 
Uvakuistar and Vakistarra, are, if anything, 
still less like the Greek name than is the 
Persian. 

On the other hand, the name assumed by the 
first pretender would either be that of a son of 
the last Median King, Istuvegu or Astyagés— 
in which case he would call himself son of 
Istuvegu, which he does not—or of some 
famous earlier Sovereign whose memory was 
cherished by the people. And who else could 
this be except Kyaxarés? The resemblance 
between Kyaxarés and Khsathrita is greater 
than appears at first sight. In the ‘ Proto- 
medic”’ transcript Khsathrita is written 
Sattarritta, in the Babylonian Khasatreti. 
Now, the tablets which relate to the last days 
of the Assyrian power call the King of Media 
and Caru-cassu Kastaritu or Kastariti, in 
which I have long since recognised Kyaxarés. 
No one who compares Sattarritta and Khasatreti 
can fail to see that the common form they 
presuppose is one answering to Kastariti, 
probably pronounced Kwastarit. Duncker, 
it is true, would refer the tablets which describe 
the invasion of Kastarit, with his allies the 
Mannians or Minni, the Gimirrai (Gomer) or 
Sakae, and the people of ‘Saparda, to the reign 
of Esar-haddon, the son of Sennacherib; but 
we now have sufficient details of the reign of 
this monarch to know that this could not have 
been the case. In his reign the Gimirrai were 
the party attacked, not the attackers; the 
Assyrians met them on their northern and not 
their eastern frontier, and they were without 
allies. The Gimirrai of the tablets, on the 
other hand, lived in Azguza, between the 
Mannai and the Medes, which represented, as I 











hope to show elsewhere, the Ashkenaz of the 
Bible. When Jeremiah (li. 27, 28) calls upon 
the kingdoms of Ararat (Van), Minni, and 
Ashchenaz, and the kings of the Medes to 
assault Babylon, he is transferring to the fall of 
the Babylonian empire the circumstances which 
brought; about the fall of its predecessor, the 
Assyrian empire. As we now know from the 
inscription of Kyros, it was really the Persians 
of Southern Susiana who, unaided, invaded 
Babylonia from the south and overthrew 
Nabonidos. ‘Saparda, the Sepharad of Obad. 20 
and the Cparda of the Persian text of the 
Naksh-i- Rustam inscription, may be the Saspeires 
of Herodotos; at all events, the latter occupy 
much the same territory as did ‘Saparda accord- 
ing to the inscriptions of Sargon. . 

One objection will, doubtless, be brought 
against my identification of Kyaxarés and 
Khsathrita. According to Dr. Oppert, the 
‘** Protomedic” texts represent the languago of 
the Medes, and in these the form of the name 
is Sattarritta without any trace of the initial 
guttural. But I do not see how it is possible 
to agree with Dr. Oppert’s opinion as to the 
character of the texts in question. As I 
pointed out some years ago (Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, iii. 2, 1874), 
ina paper which Dr. Oppert might, perhaps, 
have considered with advantage, the syllabary 
and language of the so-called Protomedic 
texts are those of the inscriptions copied by Sir 
A. H. Layard at Mal-Amir, south-east of Susa, 
the only difference between them being that 
one or two characters and grammatical forms 
presuppose a greater antiquity for the Mal- 
Amir texts. The latter describe the kings they 
commemorate as ruling Anzan, and call the 
country in which they were engraved Khapirti; 
while Khapirti is precisely the name given in 
the ‘‘ Protomedic”’ transcripts, and these only, 
to Susiana. The inference is clear that the 
transcripts in question were made for the people 
of Khapirti, when I have ventured to identify 
with the Amardians of classical geography. 
The recently discovered inscriptions of Kyros 
have now shown us why these so-called “ Proto- 
medic” texts occupy the place they do 
on the Akhaemenian monuments. Kyros 
was hereditary Prince of Susiana; his 
dominions embraced its two districts of Anzan 
and Khapirti; and the original language of 
himself and his subjects was ‘‘ Protomedic,” or 
Amardian. Hence it was necessary to find a 
place for the dialect of the founder of the 
empire beside the Persian of Darius and the 
Babylonian of the most civilised portion of the 
State. The Susian King Sutruk-Nakhkhunte, 
a contemporary of Sargon, in one of his in- 
scriptions, speaks of Khapirti and Khidik, and 
describes his annexation of ‘‘the kingdom of 
Attar-kittakh” and erection of a royal palace 
at Susa. It would seem, therefore, that the 
two districts of Susiana were first united in 
his time. I do not for one moment deny, how- 
ever, that the language of the non-Aryan Medes 
may have been related to that of Khapirti. It 
very possibly was so. The name of ‘‘ Mede” 
has been derived from the Assyrians, by whom 
it was used in a geographical and not ethno- 
graphical sense to denote the various tribes 
eastward of Kurdistan. The proper names 
belonging to some of these show them to have 
been Aryan; there are others which seem to 
me as distinctively non-Aryan, and among the 
latter are Kastarit or Kyaxarés, and Istuvegu, 
the Astyagés of the Greeks. A. H. SAYCE. 








THE DUCAL PALACE AT VENICE. 
London: Aug. 16, 1881. 
™ Not content with the injury that has already 
been inflicted upon the Ducal Palace by the 
recent restoration, it would appear that the 
Italians meditate further alterations, in order 
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to bring the building into harmony with their 
ideas of architectural propriety. A letter has 
been recently published in the Venice news- 
paper, I Tempo, of August 4, from Signor 
Vedrasco, an antiquary of some celebrity, advo- 
cating the removal of the wall between the 
columns of the internal arcade of the upper 
loggia looking towards the piazzetta. ‘ 

Before the fires in 1574 and 1577, by which 
the principal apartments of the palace were 
destroyed, the upper and lower loggias were 
only separated from the main cortile, as well as 
the piazza and piazzetta, by ranges of open 
arches, but the openings are now walled up. 
Tt is said that Palladio was consulted as to 
the course to be pursued with regard to 
the building after the fire, and that he 
advocated the removal of the whole of the 
ruins, and the rebuilding in what he con- 
ceived to be a more elegant and appropriate 
style. This suggestion, fortunately, was not 
approved by the Senate, who were probably 
anxious to retain every vestige that attached 
them to a glorious past ; and it was resolved not 
to innovate, but to retain the fabric as much 
as possible in its ancient condition. The in- 
ternal courts were rebuilt in the fashion of the 
time, but the exterior was carefully repaired, 
and came down to the present generation in 
practically the same form as it was when first 
designed. Antonio da Ponte was the architect 
entrusted with the supervision of the works; 
but the design of some portions, particularly of 
the Scala d’ Oro, has been attributed to San- 
sovino. 

Signor Vendrasco is inclined to believe that 
the arcade was not closed during the rebuilding 
after the fire of 1574-77, although he admits that 
the closing of the arcade of the Ponte di Paglia 
took place at that time; and having, as he con- 
siders, shown that the work is unworthy of 
consideration from an antiquarian point of view, 
he proceeds to discuss the arguments for and 
against the proposed alteration. The main 
reason relied upon to justify the removal of the 
filling in of the arcading is the same as that 
employed by Sir Edmund Becket to excuse the 
destruction of Abbot de Cella’s work to the 
west front of St. Albans Abbey—namely, that 
the pulling down may reveal some features of 
interest which are at present concealed. No 
work of art, it is urged, would be destroyed ; 
and if, when the removal has been effected, 
public opinion is opposed to the alteration, it 
will be easy to replace the wall. 

Such are the grounds upon which it is pro- 
posed to remove a portion of a building which, 
although not original, has become almost as 
much an integral part of it as the internal 
courts of the palace. The proposal is wholly 
unnecessary, and it is to be hoped that a 
Vigorous protest will be made against it by 
everybody interested in art. J. HEzs. 








““THE BOYISH EXPLOITS OF FINN 
MAC CUMHAILL.” 
Rosendale Hall, West Dulwich, S.E.: Aug. 15, 1881. 

Dr. Kuno Meyer's announcement in the 
AcapEmy of August 13 is at once amazing and 
gratifying. Amazing, when read in the light of 
U’Donovan’s [enthusiastic eulogiums upon the 
Rey. Dr. Cleayer’s “ faithfulness” and “ ac- 
curacy,” and of his assurance that the MS. was 
examined first by Todd and then by himself 
with “the most anxious care.” Gratifying, on 
account of the immense value and interest of 
the text. I trust that Dr. Meyer will give a 
translation as well as a faithful transcript of 
the original for the sake of those who, like 
myself, have no Irish, and yet interest them- 
selves in mediaeval Irish literature. 

Dr. Meyer will not, I hope, deem it pre- 
sumption on my part to call his special atten- 
tion to two points. The ‘‘Boyish Exploits” 





quotes from the same poem used by the author 
of the tract, ‘‘The Cause of the Battle of 
Cnucha,” found in the “Lebor na h’Uidhre,” 
p- 41, and translated by Mr. W. M. Henessy 
in the Revue celtique, vol. ii. p. 87. The 
“Tebor na h’Uidhre” tract has six stanzas, 
the ‘‘Boyish Exploits” seven, two stanzas 
being common. The differences between the 
two versions are considerable, and it should 
be possible to gather from them, although 
the historical study of Irish is still in its 
infancy, an approximate date for the compo- 
sition of the “ Boyish Exploits.” An interval of 
250 years separates the two MSS., and it 
would be important to know whether the 
differences in question can be explained by 
well-known changes in the language during 
that time, or whether they do not show that 
the compiler of the ‘‘ Boyish Exploits” had a 
different version of the poem from that used in 
the ‘‘Lebor na h’Uidhre.” Another point 
which Dr. Meyer will doubtless be able to 
clear up is the inability of the youth to injure 
Finn on account of his name, Deimne (p. 297). 
Is this passage rightly translated by O’ Donovan? 
The appearance of Zimmer’s Cletische Studien 
marks a new era in Irish philology. Hence- 
forth, we may hope to be rid of the uncritical 
slovenliness which has been the curse of Celtic 
studies. And I trust that Irish scholars will be 
roused to the scandal and shame of allowing 
Germans to annex the whole of their rich and 
precious literature, while they stand idly by, 
and content themselves with publishing at rare 
intervals garbled scraps. ALFRED Nutt. 








BUDA (AQUINCUM) INSCRIPTION. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Aug. 15, 1881, 
As to the fact that in the Buda (Aquincum) 
inscription Nemesis is styled ‘‘ omnipotens,” 
I would, though for brevity I omitted doing so, 
mention the following :—Strabo (Geogr. xiii., 
p. 588, ed. Casaubon), while saying that Nemesis 
is called Adrasteia, not as being a deity from 
whom one cannot run away, but because 
Adrastus first built her a temple, cites Anti- 
machus, whose four lines begin thus :— Foz) 5é 
tis Néweots peydAn Ocds, Her statue at Rhamnus, 
set up after the battle of Marathon, bore, on 
the crown it was decked with, an image of 
Victory. 
In my last letter nuwmmorum was a misprint 
for numorum. JouHN HoskyNns-ABRAHALL. 





SCIENCE. 
Bibliographia Graeca: an Enquiry into the 
Date and Origin of Book-writing among the 
Greeks. By F. A. Paley. (George Bell 
& Sons.) 
Pror. Patry’s theory as to the age of the 
Iliad and Odyssey in their present form is so 
revolutionary and unpopular that I fear this 
ably written little pamphlet of his is not likely 
to meet with the attention it deserves. In 
dealing with it, however, I must begin with a 
confession which I trust will not be considered 
to invalidate what I have to say. As will 
be seen from the recent volume of the 
Journal of Philology, I have found myself 
driven at last, by what seems to me an over- 
whelming weight of philological evidence, to 
adopt, in spite of all my prejudices to the 
contrary, Prof. Paley’s opinion as to the late 
date of our existing Homer. Mr. Monro, 
indeed, has stated, in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, that the Homeric dialect is Old Ionic ; 
but, if so, the dialect of Herodotos might, 
with equal reason, be called Old Ionic too. 
Perhaps I ought to say with more reason, 








since it is not disfigured by pseudo-archaisms 


and misunderstood grammatical forms, by 
scraps of Aeolic, and, above all, by so thick 
a coating of Atticisms as to have deceived 
two such critics as Aristotle and Cobet on the 
subject of Homer’s nationality. The more I 
have studied the language of the poems, the 
more I have been convinced, in spite of myself, 
that it is archaistic rather than archaic. If, 
therefore, I find myself unable to agree with 
Prof. Paley on the “ bibliographical” ques- 
tion, it cannot be because I refuse to ap- 
preciate the force of his arguments, or am 
not prepared to follow him into the extreme 
of heresy—if only it appears to me supported 
by sufficient evidence. 

Prof. Paley concludes that, though Greek 
authors wrote their own compositions with pain 
and labour as early as the time of Aeskhylos, 
there were then no copyists, no libraries, 
and no reading public. Slips of wood, some- 
times covered with wax, were used for the 
purpose; not papyrus or parchment. His chief 
arguments on behalf of this conclusion are: 
(1) That “not only are there no proper words 
in the earlier Greek to express the correlative 
ideas of reading and writing . . . but there 
is a most remarkable dearth of terms imply- 
ing the art, process, or materials for biblio- 
graphy till a comparatively late age;” (2) 
That the letters were too clumsy and cum- 
brous for easy or rapid writing; (3) That 
the non-division of words “ was quite incom- 
patible with the use of written books for 
rapid reading ;” and (4) That Thukydides ob- 
tained his materials from hearsay and gossip, 
and, like Herodotos or even Xenophon, hardly 
alludes to earlier historians. 

None of these arguments seem to me to be 
cogent. I am ready to admit that the Greeks 
were a talking people rather than a writing 
one, that books were scarce and dear, and 
that oral recitation largely took the place of 
the modern circulating library. But the very 
fact that the author wrote down his own 
productions proves that the arts of writing 
and reading could be practised, and were 
practised ; and the same conclusion is forced 
upon us by the inscriptions, more especially 
by the names painted on the early vases. 
Why should the inscriptions have been in- 
scribed and set up in public places if there 
were none to read them; and how came the 
pottery of every-day life to be ornamented 
with explanatory texts by common potters— 
certainly not the most cultivated portion of 
the community—if a knowledge of letters was 
not widely spread? Moreover, if there is a 
dearth of references to the art of writing, 
there is an equal dearth of references to the 
art of oral recitation. The fact that the 
reciters of the Homeric literature formed a 
class apart goes to show that, unlike what 
seems to have been the case in India, no other 
schools existed for learning by heart and re- 
peating dramatic or prose works. When, 
however, we consider the nature and extent 
of the earlier Greek literature that has come 
down to us, the references to the art of 
writing are by no means astonishingly scanty. 
The inscriptions on the vases show that ink 
was used before the time of Plato, for I do 
not see why ink is obliged to be a fluid 
rather than a pigment. The verb ypddew, 
again, does not bear out Prof. Paley’s argu- 
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ment, as the original meaning he assigns to 
it, though usually accepted in this country, 
is erroneous. The laws of phonology pre- 
vent our connecting the word with the 
English grave, and the sense of “ scratching” 
never belonged to it. In Homer, ypadew and 
émvypaew mean “ to mark,” not “ to scratch ” 
—a signification derived from that of “ writ- 
ing,’ which occurs in J7. vi. 169—and the 
other meaning of ypade.y, found in only one 
passage of the Iliad, instead of being a sign 
of archaism, is really the reverse. The care 
taken in the poems not to allude to writing 
is one of the many illustrations of affected 
antiquity which they offer. Mr. Paley admits 
the early employment of déAros. As the 
word is Semitic, it must be as old as the age 
when Phoenician influence was still strong in 
Greece, and was probably introduced along 
with the alphabet. The word meant “a 
column” of writing, as in Jer. xxxvi. 23, 
where our version mistranslates ‘ leaves.’’ 
AdaBa seems to be of Egyptian origin, and 
to have accompanied the papyrus to Greece. 
Prof. Paley’s remaining arguments do not 
require long answers. The letters of the 
Greek alphabet as they appear in early in- 
scriptions are models of simplicity by the side 
of the cuneiform characters, or, for the matter 
of that, of Chinese ; and yet there was a large 
reading and writing public in Assyria. Rapid 
writing depends on practice, and I can assure 
Prof. Paley that I would myself just as soon 
write a page of cuneiform as a page of cursive 
Greek. His next argument against the 
existence of a reading public in early 
Greece is equally shipwrecked against facts. 
Extensive and multifarious as Assyrian litera- 
ture is, the words in it are never divided from 
each other, though the polyphony of the 
characters introduced a further difficulty to 
the reader which was unknown to the Greeks. 
The last argument proves nothing further 
than that Herodotos or Thukydides allowed 
more to oral tradition than modern historians 
would; even Prof. Paley grants that they 
were not the first prose-writers of Greece. But 
the want of foot-notes necessarily restricted 
their references to older authors, and the 
sense of literary honesty was not so strong 
as it is in these days of critics and reviewers. 
Indeed, it sometimes had no strength at all ; 
Wiedemann, for example, has shown that a 
considerable part of what is true in Herodotos’s 
account of Egypt was derived from Hekataeos, 
though “the father of history” suppresses 
all mention of his predecessor except where 
he wishes to controvert and ridicule him. 
Besides, Prof. Paley seems to have forgotten 
the references to the “ prosers’’ of Phoenicia 
and Persia with which Herodotos begins his 
work—references the more remarkable in that 
the philosophic theories of the early Ionic 
philosophers as well as the style of the earliest 
Greek prose are distinctly Semitic, while the 
Persian version of the story of Io exactly 
harmonises with the character of the Persian 
legends about Assyria recorded by Ktésias. 
In conclusion I would add two remarks. 
Firstly, that Prof. Paley does not always seem 
to me to deal fairly by the passages which tell 
against him, as, for instance, the one quoted 
from Hdt. v. 58. And, secondly, that the 


more the various races of man are studied, the 
more does he appear to be naturally a draw- 





ing animal. I need not refer to the numerous 
systems of pictorial writing which we now 
know to have been invented independently in 
different parts of the world, or to the sylla- 
bary which I have shown, in an Appendix to 
Dr. Schliemann’s Jlios, to have once been in 
use in Asia Minor before the introduction of 
the Phoeniko-Greek alphabet, and of which 
the Cypriote syllabary was a survival; but I 
will merely draw attention to the one signifi- 
eant fact that even the Micmacs of North 
America possessed a system’ of writing of 
hieroglyphic origin, which was widely used 
among the neighbouring tribes, and in which 
the Bible has actually been printed. 
A. H. Sayce. 








A Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. VIII. 
Part II. [By Henry Watts, F.R.S. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Noratnea better illustrates the extraordinary 
development of chemistry and physics during 
the last quarter of a century than the con- 
tinued appearance of large additions to the 
dictionaries of those sciences which have been 
published in Germany, France, and England. 
Already six closely printed and bulky volumes 
had been issued by Messrs. Longmans under 
the able editorship of Mr. Henry Watts when, 
in 1875, it was found to be necessary to 
increase them by a second supplement of 
1,200 pages. The first part of the eighth 
volume and third supplement appeared in 
1879, and the second part is now before us. 
It commences with letter G, and in some- 
thing more than 1,300 pages brings the 
record of chemical discovery down to the 
end of 1878, while it further includes the 
most important discoveries of 1879 and 1880. 
During the five years which have elapsed 
since the appearance of the second supple- 
ment, no very startling discovery has been 
made, but a great deal of hard work has been 
done, especially in organic chemistry, and 
multitudes of new facts have been brought to 
light. Among the new articles may be men- 
tioned ‘ Meteorites,” by Dr. Walter Flight ; 
“Thermodynamics,” by Prof. G. C. Foster ; 
and “Spectrum Analysis,” by Dr. Arthur 
Schuster. The editor describes all the 
most recent researches in connexion with 
gallium—a metal which, although only dis- 
covered in 1875, has already been pretty 
thoroughly investigated; also articles on a 
multitude of subjects connected with organic 
chemistry. An abstract of Mr. Carnelley’s 
new determinations of melting and boiling 
points appears under the article “ Heat ;” 
as also a very comprehensive article on 
thermochemistry, arranged by Bertholet, and 
published in the Annuaire pour [An 1877, 
under the direction of the Bureau des 
Longitudes. Dr. Guthrie’s cryohydrates are 
described, and the most recent results in con- 
nexion with dissociation and thermolysis. A 
very few facts have of late years been added 
to the domain of radiant heat, the most 
important being the disproof by H. Buff 
of the diathermancy of rock-salt. Naccari 
and Bellati have proved that the heat-con- 
ductivity of iron is not affected by mag- 
netisation ; while Herwig has shown that the 
conductivity of mercury is constant between 
40° and 160°C, The bydrarzines—the first 





member of the group being ammonia, in 
which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by 
amidogen—are the subject of a long article, 
which discusses the results obtained by E, 
Fischer. The metallurgy of iron and steel 
has made considerable progress of late. Dr, 
Armstrong contributes a very exhaustive 
article on isomerism, chiefly discussing the 
hypothesis of Van’ t’Hoff, which consists in 
supposing that the carbon-atom occupies the 
centre of a tetrahedron, and that its four 
affinities are directed towards the four solid 
angles. Several valuable tables embody the 
results of Kohlrausch on double refraction, the 
indices of refraction in different directions 
being given to four decimal places. Con. 
siderable additions have been made to our 
knowledge of the properties of phosphorus 
and its compounds. A. Geuther has investi- 
gated the action of the haloid compounds of 
phosphorus upon its acids, and Salzer 
has studied hypophosphoric acid. The 
composition and properties of the alloys of 
latinum and iridium lately prepared by 
Mr. G. Matthey are given in an interesting 
article under “Platinum.” An alloy con- 
taining ninety per cent. of platinum and ten 
per cent. of iridium has a specific gravity of 
21°614; it is almost indestructible, has 
extreme rigidity, and its co-efficient of elas. 
ticity is very high. The co-efficient of expan- 
sion is only 0°000009020. Prof. Foster's 
article on thermodynamics, which extends 
over nearly thirty pages, gives all the most 
recent developments of Sir W. Thomson, 
Clerk-Maxwell, J. Thomson, Rowland, Baynes, 
and others. 

It is unnecessary for us to say that 
Mr. Watts has ably edited a work which 
owes its great and standard value to his 
untiring zeal and patience, and his extra- 
ordinary facility in collecting, arranging, and 
condensing facts. G. F. RopwEtt. 








CURRENT PHILOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Records of the Past. Vol. XII.—Egyptian 
Texts. (S. Bagster and Sons.) This excellent 
and instructive series of translations from 
Assyrian and Egyptian texts ends, at all events 
for the present, with the twelfth volume. The 
work has been unique in its way. Many 
hundreds of valuable historical and religious 
texts, some never before translated, others 
locked up in erudite and costly works, have 
been rendered into English, correctly printed, 
carefully edited, and offered to the public ata 
cost which places them within reach of all who 
run and read. A brief introductory account of 
each text, and a few—too few—strictly neces- 
sary foot-notes, have been added by each 
translator; and, as Dr. Birch points out in his 
Preface to the present volume, ‘‘ the public has 
reaped the results of the labours of all the 
leading students of the philology and inscrip- 
tions of the greatest Eastern nations of 
antiquity.” ‘‘In fact,” he says, 


‘without the knowledge of such texts as these 
published in the Records, it is impossible to under- 
stand the history of Egypt and Mesopotamia, or 
to adequately realise the historical narrative of 
Scripture.” 

The only fault of these volumes has been one 
inseparable, perhaps, from their price. The 
information given in the introductory matter, 
and in the notes, has been too scanty. Also, @ 
few skeleton maps would have immenssly 
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elped the ordinary reader to a clear compre- 
sot te of —_ texts as the Annals of 
Thothmes the Third, the Epic of Pentaur, and 
the Story of Saneha. Should the work ibe 
pons | in a second series, as Dr. Birch half 
romises, it is to be hoped that editor and pub- 
isher may see their way to making some im- 
provement in these directions. This twelfth 
volume, though perhaps of less literary interest 
than some of its predecessors, is strong in 
eminent names, and worthily concludes the 
work. Dr. Birch contributes no less than five 
translations, including the great inscription of 
Knoumhotep at Beni-Hassan, the Dream-stela 
of Thothmes IV., and translations of four of 
those large scarabaei in which Amenhotep III. 
was wont to celebrate certain striking events of 
his reign. Two of these record his marriage 
with Queen Tii, and were;probably given away, 
as we in our day give wedding cards; a third 
tells how the king, ‘“‘by his own shooting,” 
killed 102 fierce lions during the first ten years 
of his reign; the fourth commemorates the 
excavation of a tank measuring 3,600 cubits in 
length by 600 cubits in breadth. This last 
inscription is extremely important, as it gives 
the name of the king’s royal barge—‘‘ Aten- 
neferu,” or “the most beautiful disk ; ” so fore- 
shadowing, as Dr. Birch remarks, that great 
religious heresy, the Disk-worship, afterwards 
tablished by Amenhotep IV. at Tell-el- 
Amarna. Prof. Maspero, translating from one 
of the Leyden papyri, contributes a curious 
remonstrance addressed by an Egyptian widower 
to the spirit of his departed wife, whom he 
seems to have suspected of some ill-will towards 
himself. Probably he had fallen into ill- 
health, or ill-luck; at all events, he took the 
trouble to write an elaborate justification of his 
married life, and, haying probably tread it 
aloud in the tomb of the deceased Onkhari, tied 
itto a wooden statuette, and there left it for 
transmission to the next world. Both statuette 
and papyrus were, however, found in the 
lady’s tomb at Thebes. M. Naville sends an 
English version of the great tablet of Rame- 
ses II. at Aboo Simbel; M. Lefébure con- 
cludes his translation of The Book of Hades; M. 
4 Leg besides a —— of pow by 
Abbott pa s, gives the autobiographical in- 
sigiels eek upon the statue of Bak-en- 
Khonsu in the Glyptothek at Munich. This 
functionary —a high-priest and first prophet 
of Amen, and chief architect of the Thebaid— 
flourished during the reigns of Seti I. and 
Rameses II., and was, in all probability, the 
architect or the Ramesseum. M. Pierret, Herr 
Ludwig Stern, Mr. Le Page Renouf, and Canon 
Lushington also contribute to this concluding 
volume ; and Mr. W. H. Rylands supplies an 
alphabetical list of the contents of the whole 
series, 


Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures, by 
Laura E. Poor (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), isa 
rapid sketch of the literature of all the Aryan 
races, compiled by the authoress from French 
and English works on the various parts of the 
subject. Asakind of précis, it is not unsuccess- 
ful, and it gives evidence of wide reading; but 
itis difficult to see what purpose so slight a 
work on so wide a subject, and derived entirely 
from second-hand sources, can be intended to 
serve. No authorities are quoted for the 
different statements of fact put forth; but 
appended to the volume is a “‘ partial list of 
books consulted,” in which the titles of many 
works, good, bad, and indifferent, are given. 
No reasons are advanced for the various 
opinions expressed, though they are not 

ways in accordance with those of the best 
scholars; but discussion was scarcely possible, 
perhaps, within the limits proposed. The 

inguishing characteristics of the present 
work are the relative importance assigned to 
the Sanskrit literature, and the frequent refer- 





ence to the results of comparative mythology. 
The tone of the book is given on p. 3, where 
the statement that the study of comparative 
philology will enable us to withstand the 
extreme theories of the evolutionists is quoted 
with approval. An instance or two will show 
from what standpoint the old literatures of 
the Aryan world are regarded. Homer is 
dismissed in about a page, ending with the 
words ‘‘ they [the gods] act like human beings, 
and very weak and wicked human beings too. 
There is nothing noble or elevated in the 
mythology of the Homeric poems. It is a 
relief to turn aside from them to the poems of 
Hesiod, where we find almost the only pure 
morality of Greek poetry.” Parts of Hesiod 
are “quite poetical;” but the stories in the 
Theogony are ‘‘shocking.” This attitude of 
mind is no less curious in literary criticism 
arog is in the comparative study of religious 
liefs. 


Buddha and Early Buddhiem, by Arthur 
Lillie (Triibner), is one of those books which 
bear witness to the increasing interest that 
Buddhism is attracting by the proof it affords 
of the study of that religion having been taken 
up outside the ranks of scholars. Mr. Lillie 
writes with evident admiration of his subject, 
and has read a good deal of the best literature 
upon it; and, had he been at all trained in the 
methods of historical research, might have 
contributed in a valuable degree to the solu- 
tion of some of the many problems that still 
perplex the student in these fields. Unfortu- 
nately, his wide reading has taught him no 
discrimination. Anything that he finds in any 
English work on Buddhism seems in his eyes 
to be evidence (if it suits the particular point 
he is urging) for the opinions of native 
Buddhists of all times and countries ; and even 
when his facts are right he is apt to draw from 
them; the most strange conclusions. Thus, 
being anxious to show that baptism is a 
Buddhist rite, he brings forward, as evidence in 
support of his contention, that in Burma novices 
are occasionally initiated on the bank of a river 
without being baptised; and adds, “this last 
seems a trace of it as having once existed, and 
so do the mighty tanks excavated in Ceylon”! 
Mr. Lillie is of opinion that the religion of the 
Mexicans was derived from Buddhism, that all 
religions are derived from Phallus-worship, and 
that there is a real historical connexion between 
Buddha and Woden. 


Language, and Theories of its Origin. By R. 
Brown. (Stanford.) Mr. Brown has put to- 
gether in a very clear and compact form the 
different theories that have been set forth of 
late years as to the origin of language. He has 
gone to the best authorities, and shows a wide 
extent of reading in the subject. At the same 
time he exercises an independent judgment in 
regard to the theories he describes, freely 
criticising those from which he differs. We can 
thoroughly recommend the pamphlet to those 
who are interested in its subject-matter. 


Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft. By H. Stein- 
thal. (Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler.) This is a 
second revised edition of the well-known work 
of the eminent comparative philologist of 
Berlin. The two volumes now issued form the 
first and second parts of the first volume, which 
deals with speech generally ; the second volume 
will appear in the course of the present year. 
Whether or not we agree with Prof. Steinthal’s 
psychological theory of language, all students 
of linguistic science cannot fail to read his ex- 
position of it with profit, and carry away with 
them ideas and suggestions which, in their turn, 
are destined to bear fruit. Indeed, the most 
valuable characteristic of his works is their 
stimulating nature; they belong emphatically 
to what has been called the literature of power. 
A detailed description of this “sketch of the 
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science of language” would be superfluous ; 
every glottologist knows it, or ought to do so; 
and criticism would be equally out of date. 
The new edition differs from the old one only 
by slight verbal alterations and a few additions, 
mostly references, which are appended to the 
end of the volume. 


Letture di Archeologia indiana. By A. de 
Gubernatis. (Milan: U. Hoepli.) The name 
of Count de Gubernatis guarantees that his work 
will be at once full of sound knowledge and 
written in a clear and interesting style. The 
four lectures of which it consists deal with the 
Hindu house, the Hindu city, the Hindu palace, 
and the Hindu temple, comprising, in fact, the 
chief elements of ancient Indian life. The 
thor is a master of his subject, and has 
contrived to give a large amount of information 
without once becoming dull or losing his hold 
upon thejreader’s attention. 


THE Neugriechische Grammatik of Daniel 
Sanders (Breitkopf und Hiirtel) is an ex- 
pansion of Messrs. Vincent and Dickson’s Hand- 
book to Modern Greek, to which work great 
praise is accorded in the Preface. The German 
book is greatly enlarged from the English, 
both in respect of the matter introduced and 
the number of exercises. The dialogues appear 
to be the same as those in the original work, 
but some more passages from modern authors 
have been added. For practical use, which is 
the chief object to be aimed at in such a book, 
the greater brevity of the English work is 
certainly an advantage, as is also its smaller 
form ; but those who wish for greater complete- 
ness will find it in the German. 


Grammatica e Vocabulario della Lingua denka. 
By D. G. Beltrame. Reprinted from the 
Memorie della Societ2 Geografica italiana. 
(Rome: Civelli.) Thisis a very welcome addition 
to our knowledge of African languages. The 
Denka or Dinka dialect is spoken on the White 
Nile between 12° and 6° lat. north of the 
Equator, and seems to be related to the Bari and 
Shilluk. Uur only acquaintance with it 
hitherto has been througn the grammar and 
dictionary published by Mitterrutzner in 1866, 
which, however, Signor Beltrame shows leaves 
much to be desired. He himself spent a long 
time in the country studying the manners and 
language of the people in company with the ill- 
fated Italian missionaries who suffered so 
severely from the marshy and malarious 
character of their station. The grammar has 
been arranged on the old-fashioned Latin 
model, which, however, is perhaps the most 
practically useful for Europeans who wish to 
learn a language for conversational purposes ; 
but it is somewhat odd to see under the heading 
of the article “The Denkas have no articles.” 
The language uses prepositions, not post- 
positions, and is able to express the genitive 
relation by merely placing the defining noun 
after the one which is defined. The adjective 
follows the substantive, and the verb has three 
tenses—present, perfect, and future; and two 
moods—indicative and imperative. The author 
has added some dialogues to his grammar, as 
well as an Italian-Denka dictionary. 


Etudes historiques et critiques sur les Religions 
et Institutions comparées. By Alphonse Gilliot. 
(Nancy: N. Collin.) M. Gilliot possesses 
neither the learning nor the scientific sense 
required for so vast and important a subject as 
that which he has undertaken. His qualifica- 
tions for the task may be judged of when we 
say that he writes ‘‘ palyngénésiaque” again 
and again, speaks of an exAeom (p. 21), and 
states that ‘‘ Orpheus declares men equal and 
free” (p. 10). 


THE Indian Antiquary for July 1881 contains 
a further instalment of Mr. Fleet’s series of 
papers on ‘‘ Sanskrit and Old-Oanarese Inscrip- 
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tions,” treating of certain Buddhist grants at 
Dambal dated in the year corresponding to 
1095 A.D. Prof. Tawney, of Calcutta, points out 
the resemblances between a Jain tale and an 
old Norse legend. Mr. Beal discusses, in the 
course of an article on Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims in India, the discovery of a Chinese 
inscription in honour of the sacred Bo tree at 
Buddha Gayi. Mr. Sewell has a very sensible 
article on the supposed mysterious meanings of 
the much-disputed Buddhist symbol called the 
Swastika. Mr. Howorth continues his account 
of the ancestors of Chinghiz Khin; and a 
further instalment is given of the abstract in 
English of M. Senart’s important work on the 
inscriptions of Asoka, including the celebrated 
tenth edict, on the necessity of not exalting one’s 
own sect and not decrying others. The king 
attaches less importance to alms and to outward 
forms than to the desire to see prevailing the 
moral virtues which form the essential doctrines 
~ 4 all sects, and a mutual respect among them 
all. 


Tue July quarterly number of the Revue de 
Linguistique has only just appeared. It con- 
tains a remarkable article on “ Les Olassifica- 
tions de la Linguistique,” by M. Lucien Adam. 
The classifications dealt with are the morpho- 
logical, psychological, and genealogical. The 
psychological is rejected, but one according to 
syntax is suggested as useful. Those by mor- 
phology and genealogy are shown to arrive at 
nearly the same results. Languages are divided, 
morphologically, into (1) Isolantes: as Chinese, 
&e.; (2) Versionelles: theSemitic; (3) Agglu- 
tinantes: all not comprised in other classes ; 
(4) Harmoniques: the Ural-Attaic; and (4) 
Flexionelles: the Indo-European. The next 
most important article is by J. A. Gatteyrias, 
on the languages of the Georgian family. He 
considers these idioms agglutinative, and the 
Syutagmaton linguarum orientalium quae in 
Georgiue partibus audiuntur, by F. M. Maggio 
(Rome, 1643), the best grammar of them yet 
published. A detailed analysis of the suffixes 
and affixes of nouns and pronouns is given. 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte has two short notices 
on ‘‘La Langue basque au XII° Sitcle.” 
He cites the decisive opinion of Padre Arana, 
after ocular examination, that the ‘‘ Codice 
Calixtino ”’ is really of the date alleged. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. P. MATTEUCCTI. 


WE regret to record the death of the Italian 
traveller, Dr. P. Matteucci, who, as already 
stated in the ACADEMY, had just succeeded, in 
company with Lieut. Massari, in crossing 
Africa from the Red Sea to the Gulf of Guinea, 
a feat not previously accomplished by Luro- 
eans, 

' Though it was stated that when he embarked 
on board the Coanza in the Niger he was looking 
strong and well, there can be no doubt this was 
a mistake. He had several attacks of fever on 
the voyage to Liverpool, where he was again 
taken ill; he reached London ou August 7, 
but expired early the next morning, at the age 
of twenty-nine. 

We believe that Lieut. Massari’s health is 
also seriously affected by his long and arduous 
journey, but he is already planning another 
expedition to Africa. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
A sMALL party, consisting of Mr. Cuthbert 
Peek, Mr. Delmar Morgan, and Mr. J. Coles, 
justructor in surveying and practical astronomy 
to the Royal Geographical Society, have lately 
started on an expedition to Iceland, where they 
propose to spend about a month. One of their 
principal objects, we believe, is to make a 





careful survey of the Vatnajallaveger route, 
which is very little known. They also intend 
to visit the east-central and south-east portions 
of the island, which are said to be very in- 
correctly laid down in Olsen-Gunnlaugssen’s 
map; and they will do good service to geo- 
graphy'if they bring home an accurate survey. 
No pains will be spared in taking a careful 
series of barometrical observations. The 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society have 
granted the party the use of a valuable set of 
scientific instruments. 


WE regret to hear that outrages on scientific 
travellers still continue in the islands of the 
South Pacific, which will soon be regarded as 
the most dangerous field for scientific explora- 
tion. Quite recently five French naturalists 
were massacred; and now news has reached 
San Francisco that Herr Kleinschmidt, a 
German naturalist, has been murdered by the 
natives of New Britain. 


Mr. B. LE1cH SMITH is now engaged on‘his 
fifth Arctic voyage in the Hira, having left 
Peterhead some two months ago. We are not 
aware whether any news has been received of 
his progress, but should he succeed in reaching 
Franz Josef Land, we hear that he intends to 
build a place of refuge at Eira Harbour, for 
which he has taken out the materials, before 
making an attempt to push northwards. From 
the reports received as to the state of the icefin 
the Arctic seas, we are afraid that his chances of 
success are this year but small. 


THE new Belgian expedition to East Central 
Africa, to which we referred last week, is ex- 
pected to start for Zanzibar almost immediately. 
Lhe party will probably consist of Capt. Hans- 
sens, Lieut. Vandevelde, and another officer. 
It is to be regretted that the committee of the 
International African Association should persist 
in placing these expeditions in charge of mili- 
tary officers, notwithstanding the experience of 
the past, and the warnings they have received 
from such travellers as Mr. Thomson. 


M. James Jackson, formerly secretary of 
the French Geographical Society, has just re- 
turned from a mission to the United States, and 
at the society’s last meeting for the session he 
gave an account of the results of Messrs. 
Sigsbee’s and Bartlett’s observations in regard 
to the Gulf Stream. These extended over two 
years, and show that the direction, as well as 
the breadth, of the current must be altered on 
the charts. M. Jackson also furnished some 
particulars respecting the new map of the 
United States (scale 1: 250,000) which is being 
prepared under the direction of the Geological 
Survey of the Territories. 


M. SrprriAkorr has determined after all not 
to send the steamer A. LH. Nordenskjéld to the 
assistance of the Oscar Dickson and the Nord- 
land, which were frozen up last winter in the 
Gulf of Obi. He has been making arrange- 
ments for their relief at Obdorsk (N. lat. 66° 
30’), on the River Obi, and has despatched a 
large number of reindeer with the coal and oil 
— to enable the vessels to leave the 
gulf. 


TuE French Minister of Public Works has 
been authorised to erect a monument at Wargla 
in memory of Col. Flatters’ ill-fated expedition, 
and to assist by grants of money, independently 
of the ordinary allowances in such cases, the 
families of the members of the expedition, both 
French and native. The sum of £8,000 was 
recently voted by the Chambers for this purpose. 


M. Grorczs REvoit, who has for some time 
been engaged on his second scientific expedi- 
tion in Somali-land, has just returned to France. 


THE well-known South American traveller, 
M, Ch. Wiener, who was appointed French 
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vice-consul at Guayaquil a short time back, 
has started on an expedition to the region of 
the Upper Amazon and its affluents. His 
object, it is stated, is not so much to attempt 
new discoveries, as to compare the results ob. 
tained by his predecessors in the same interest- 
ing field of geographival research. 


THE most interesting portion of the beautiful 
Alpine Club Map of the Alps has just been 
published on an enlarged scale. The sheets of 
this edition can be folded, and it consequently 
commends itself for the use of tourists. The 
scale (three miles to the inch) is sufficiently 
large for all practical purposes. Messrs, 
Longmans and Mr. Stanford are the joint 
publishers. 


Part VII. of Mr. Phillips Bevan’s Statistical 
Atlas of England, Scotland, and Ireland illus- 
trates the agricultural condition of the United 
Kingdom in 1880. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Subsidences at Blackheath.—The committee 
appointed for the investigation of the subsi- 
dences which have occurred from time to time 
at Blackheath has presented its report to the 
Lewisham and Blackheath Scientific Associa. 
tion ; and the council of this active organisation 
has just issued it as aseparate pamphlet. The 
report has been drawn up by Mr. J. K. 
Laughton, the chairman of the committee, 
and is supplemented by a very able memoir 
from the pen of Mr. T. V. Holmes, formerly of 
the Geological Survey. Two opinions have 
been entertained as to the cause of the depres- 
sions. According to one view, the slow action 
of subterranean water has eroded caverns, 
either chemically in the chalk or mechanically 
in the sands above, and the depressions have 
resulted from the falling-in of the roofs of 
these natural chambers. The opposite opinion 
supposes that the ground has given way over 
the roofs of artificial chambers, excavated, per- 
haps, in prehistoric times, and similar to the 
well-known Dene, or Dane’s Holes, so ably 
studied by Mr. F.C. J. Spurrell. It is signifi- 
cant that several eminent geological authorities, 
such as Prof. Prestwich and Mr. Whitaker, 
incline to the archaeological view. Mr. Holmes, 
also, notwithstanding his natural bias towards 
geology, accepts the artificial origin of the 
caverns, while admitting, however, that tho 
chambers, and the shafts leading to them, have 
probably been much enlarged by the action of 
running water. The committee withholds its 
adhesion officially to any one of these views, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that want of 
funds prevented the exploration from being 
carried out in such a way as to lead to definite 
results. Indeed, we are sorry to see from the 
published accounts that there is still a deficit, 
which it may be hoped, however, will be partly 
covered by the sale of this interesting pamphlet. 
It is published by Mr. E. Neve, of Blackheath. 


Pror. HUXLEY, in his closing address at the 
International Medical Congress upon ‘The 
Connexion of the Biological Sciences with 
Medicine,” which is printed verbatim in Nature 
of last week, traced the origin of the healing 
art back to the Asklepiads of Greece, and the 
connexion between anatomy and medicine to 
the Alexandrian school of Erasistratus and 
Herophilus. Without disputing the order of 
historical development, it may fairly be argued 
that the Hindus have at least an equal claim 
with the Greeks to have founded an art of 
therapeutics upon the study of anatomy. In 
Hindu history it is impossible to fix dates; but 
we know that the best era of Indian medicine 
was contemporary with the ascendancy 0 
Buddhism. Besides attending to hygiene, 


regimen of the body, and diet, the early Indian 
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doctors undertook the most difficult operations 
with a confidence that could only be derived 
from anatomical study. It is known that 
students were trained to perform operations 
not only upon wax models and specimens from 
the vegetable kingdom, but also upon “ the 
carcass of a dead bullock.” It is said that the 
Greek surgeons under the Ptolemies were per- 
mitted to experiment upon living criminals. 
Whether the Hindus ever practised vivisection 
even upon brute animals we have no evidence ; 
put it is abundantly clear that, with them, sur- 
gical skill and anatomical knowledge went hand- 
in-hand from the earliest times. 








FINE ART. 


LENORMANT’S MAGNA GRECIA. 


Ia Grande-Gréce. Paysages et Histoire. 
Par Francois Lenormant. En 2 tom. 
(Paris: A. Lévy.) 

Most men would find their time and energies 

sufficiently engaged by two such elaborate 

works as that on the History of Money in 

Ancient Times and another on the Origines of 

the Mosaic Record, which are now in the 

course of publication by M. Lenormant, to 
say nothing of other editorial labours and the 
duties of a professorial chair ; but the author 
has meantime employed his leisure in penning 
some 900 pages of very varied matter in 
connexion with recent visits togthe South of 

Italy. 

Travellers rarely linger long among the 
famous scenes of old Greek culture in 
what was once called Magna Grecia, and 
little has been written in modern times upon 
the subject; but in few lands have the forces 
of destruction ‘swept away more completely 
the memorials of the past. The wealthy and 
luxurious Sybaris lies buried under the bed of 
the River Crathis, which was turned of set 
purpose from its course; in Croton, which 
wreaked that vengeance on its rival, scarcely 
one stone is left upon another of any ancient 
building ; and of the great temple of Lacinian 
Juno in its neighbourhood one solitary sur- 
vivor stands of the forty-eight columns which 
some centuries since gave a name to the 
Capo delle Colonne. The very sites of others 
are matters of hot dispute, such as Pandosia, 
where the Molossian Alexander found a grave, 
and left, possibly, his splendid armour to 
become in our own days one of the treasures 
of our national col'ection ; or Siris, where the 
Athenians proposed to seek a home beyond 
the seas if the Greeks failed to make a united 
stand before the Persian fleet at Salamis. The 
local museums have no great attraction for 
the most part, though works of artistic and 
antiquarian interest often come to light; but 
the vases, coins, or statuettes which are turned 
up by the peasant’s plough mostly find their 
Way to the dealers of Naples or of Paris, 
losing half their value to the archaeologist 
when their recent history is forgotten or pur- 
Posely mis-stated. And if the present is 
somewhat barren, the story of the past is 
fragmentary also. Ancient literature, indeed, 
‘peaks strongly of the rapid progress of the 
great Dorian and Achaean towns which ruled 
{rom sea to sea; we note how vividly their 
abundant riches and power, and artistic 
culture, impressed the imagination of their 
own and later ages; but they flowered too 
‘arly to leave much record of their daily life, 





and we hear little of their ages of decline, 
save when the fortunes of war connected them 
with the annals of Rome, or Pyrrhus, or 
Dionysius, or Hannibal. But notwithstand- 
ing, M. Lenormant has produced a work of 
interest, with a solid foundation of erudition. 
He has gathered up what the old writers had 
to tell us of the more famous cities, and has 
followed their story down to recent times, 
showing how, long after the Hellenic tradi- 
tions died away, after the lapse of centuries, 
another Greek influence was spread among 
them by connexion with the Byzantine 
Empire and the Eastern Church, which is not 
yet entirely gone. He has noted, also, how 
pirates and malaria have combined to depopu- 
late the coast, and drive the remnant from 
their own homes to higher ground, far away 
often from the ancient sites. 

To complete-his pictures, where the notices 
of early writers are most fragmentary M. 
Lenormant has drawn largely on his knowledge 
of Hellenic art, The coinages of Magna Grecia 
are happily preserved for us in great variety ; 
and some of the most interesting pages of 
this book are those in which the author has 
brought his learning as a practised numismatist 
to bear upon the political history of early 
times. We see Tarentum, when it revolts 
from Rome, striking a gold currency as a 
symbol of its defiance of the sovereign power 
in Italy, and its coins copied a few years later 
by the Arverni of Gaul, as if the Gallic mer- 
cenaries in the ranks of Hannibal had carried 
home their pay, fresh issued from a Tarentine 
mint, to serve as models for their native 
artists. The monetary union of Magna Grecia 
seems more naturally to connect itself with 
the contemporary spread of the Pythagorean 
clubs, when we note that, of the great cities, 
Locri stood alone in closing her gates to both. 
It may be more hazardous, perhaps, to explain 
the tripod and the eagle and the crane upon 
the coins of Croton by the legendary stories 
of Pythagoras, though the combinations of 
these types seem curiously to agree with the 
varying fortunes of the philosophic brother- 
hood. In less important centres the cur- 
rencies again reflect the vicissitudes of their 
dependence upon other powers, as at Thurii, 
Pandosia, and Heraclea, while others point to 
special leagues or roads of trading intercourse 
about which history is silent. We may learn 
with interest that the great variety of shell- 
fish species which abound in the harbours of 
Tarentum suggested the different symbols 
which the magistrates of that city had 
stamped upon the money minted in their 
year of office, used by them, seemingly, like 
a later crest or coat of arms. But it may be 
doubted whether there is evidence enough 
of this kind to bear out the theory that the 
so-called Plato of the Museum of Naples is 
a fragment of a bronze of Poseidon holding 
Taras in his arms, which may have been 
shattered by some soldier of Fabius when 
the ill-fated city was stormed and sacked 
almost under the eyes of Hannibal. If we 
turn to another field of archaeology, one of 
the most original suggestions of the book 
consists in the use made of a meagre notice 
in Athenaeus of an old commercial league 
between Miletus, Sybaris, and Etruria. The 
writer holds that the Eastern works of art 
found in Etruscan tombs were partly due 





to the enterprise of the Milesian traders, who 
preferred to land their wares at Sybaris, and 
have them shipped again at a friendly port 
upon the other coast, rather than run further 
risks from pirates and from the jealousy of 
the Chalcidic colonies which held the keys of 
the passage through the Straits. This prac- 
tical monopoly of the carrying trade across 
Italy from east to west, in addition to the 
teeming fertility of her broad lands, may serve 
to explain the rapid development of Sybaris, 
as well as the stories of her luxurious refine- 
ment. If Greek influence was brought to 
bear on the Etruscans chiefly through the 
medium of the Achaean colonists, it is strange, 
perhaps, that Dorian Tarentum only seems 
from works of art to have made much 
use of the domestic cat, which appears in 
Etruscan design, as primarily in Egypt. 

In this, as in other works, M. Lenormant 
frequently indulges in speculative fancy and 
bold combination, but it is fair to say that 
he uses them in no dogmatic spirit, but as 
suggestions to assist enquiry ; he has already 
been willing to give up assumptions which 
further evidence has proved to be untenable. 
Comparison of his various books will show 
his confidence in the progressive nature of 
his antiquarian studies, and his ardour in 
research; it will also often show a certain 
diffuseness of style and prodigality of illustra- 
tion which seem to grudge the time required 
for sterner compression of material. ‘hese 
tendencies assert themselves at times in the 
present volumes, which deal with subjects 
whose limits are somewhat ill-defined, and 
which naturally tempt the writer to excur- 
sions into many varied fields of thought, in 
which, though discursive, he is never dull. 

W. Wo tre Cares. 








M. CHARLES BLANC ON REMBRANDT’S 
‘DOCTOR FAUSTUS.” 


SEVERAL notices of Goethe’s Faust have re- 
cently appeared in the ACADEMY ; and now that 
M. Charles Blanc has brought out his great 
work on Rembrandt,* which, among several 
hundred engravings, contains the remarkable 
one of Dr. Faustus, it will be interesting to 
students of the great German dramatist to know 
what aman so deeply engaged in research as 
M. Blanc has to say on the legend in con- 
nexion with Rembrandt’s etching. 

We find in this work a curious research on 
the mythical figure of Faust. M. Charles 
Blanc states that an Anglo-Saxon piece in 
dialogue may be regarded as the first written 
trace of the Faust-legend. Out of the original 
of this old drama—now long since disappeared, 
but which still existed at the period of the 
Norman Conquest — Ruteboouf, the French 
Troubadour, composed a Mystery which is one 
of the most ancient written monuments that 
have come down to us respecting the character 
of Faust. The authenticity of this Mystery 
has been confirmed in the Journal des Savants. 
Théophile’s book, written in Low German mixed 
with Anglo-Saxon terms, also succeeded to the 
old English drama. Later, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, Marlowe may have 
borrowed some points from Théophile; but he 
was above all inspired by the popular fable. 
In their turn, the puppet-shows represented the 


* I?@uvre de Rembrandt. 
Par M. Charles Blanc, de l’Académie francaise. 
Ouvrage comprenant la Reproduction de toutes 
les Estampes du Maitre exécutée sous la Direction 
de M. Firmin Delangle, (Paris: A. Quantin.) 
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impressions of the crowd. These appropriated 
that which suited their purpose; and of course 
the apparitions of the devil had great promi- 
nence, and gaye much delight to the spectators 
of the fair. This Puppenspiel or Faust- 
Punch found its way from England into Ger- 
many, traversing the Low Countries, favoured 
by affinity of language and common origin. 
The pantomime called the ‘Key of Hell,” 
printed in 1587, by the modest Jean Spiess, 
who did not wish its authorship to be 
attributed to him; the comedy of the two 
students of Tiibingen, published at the same 
date; and Widman’s book, which is of 1599, 
bring down into contact with real life the Faust 
of the Mystery. Not but that in these panto- 
mimes there is a genuine sense of the symbolic; 
but the Faust of phantasy in them becomes a 
man, and passes for haying really existed. Ina 
word, it is what we now regard as the historical 
Faust that rises up and appears before us. The 
Mysteries, however, were forgotten; and, 
although of far inferior merit, Widman’s book 
survived them, thanks to the homilies in it 
which people, not fastidious then, delighted in. 
Finally, Goethe, one day, while walking in the 
streets of Strassburg, is struck with a farce 
played by marionettes; and into that encyclo- 

aedic spirit the whole sinks deep. ‘Lhe Anglo- 

axon piece, the Troubadour’s Mystery, Mar- 
lowe’s drama, the untutored notions of the 
vulgar, the undigested compilations of authors, 
the legendary Faust and the historical Faust— 
all these his genius illumined. 

Before Goethe’s Faust—henceforth insepar- 
able from Marguerite—there is the Faust of 
history. Philip Melanchthon and Jean Wierns, 
author of a book on sorceries, had already 
opened the way to him in affirming that Faust 
had really existed. But in spite of that belief, 
M. Charles Blanc’s account, the gist of which 
we have given above, is well worth the atten- 
tion of critics as showing that the attributes of 
the historical Faust may have been transferred 
from the legend and fixed on the alchemist of 
the sixteenth century by the early biographers. 

Regarding the engraving of which we have 
spoken—one of the most successful etchings in 
this magnificent collection—the following are 
M. Charlies Blanc’s owa words :— 


‘* Tl est debout dans son laboratoire, placé vers la 
gauche de l’estampe et dirigé vers la droite. Son 
corps est vu de trois quarts et son visage de profil. 
Il est vétue d’une longue rébe et porte sur la téte 
un bonnet blanc. Ses deux mains qui sont fermées 
sont appuyées, la droite sur une table, la gauche 
sur le bras de son fauteuil. Il parait absorbé dans 
la contemplation de plusieurs caractéres magiques 
que lui montre dans un miroir une figure dont on 
n'apercoit que les mains. Ces caractéres brillent 
dans un cercle lumineux 4 une croisée qui est dans 
le fond du laboratoire vers la droite de l’estampe ; 
sur le devant, au bas de le droite, il y a un gros 
livre 4 fermoirs, des papiers et un globe dont on ne 
voit que la moieté. Derritre le docteur on aper- 
soit une téte de mort. Au bord de la fenétre, du cété 
opposé, on distingue un objet qui a la forme d’un 
coeur,” 

In looking carefully at the engraving our- 
selves, the first thing that strikes us is the 
tracing of the three magic circles, not on the 
floor, as was the custom among magicians, but 
on the transparent surface of the window, which 
design enabled the artist to display them, with 
their cabalistic letters, amid coruscations the 
effect of which is startling. This, in contrast 
with the sober light on the panes above, if there 
were no other proof, would of itself establish 
the fine genius of invention which Rembrandt 
possessed. We then transfer our gaze 
to the magician himself, whom we see in 
an attitude of attention, not belonging to the 
countenance alone, but which exhibits itself in 
a wonderful manner in the upper part of the 
body, as if it had bent forward and paused, while 





the look is directed, not at the efflorescence of 


light which burns into the window, but at 
something more marvellous still immediately 
beyond it—a mirror conjured up by the magi- 
cian’s power, with a finger pointing—that of the 
hand that holds it; and in which, though only 
symbolically indicated, he may be supposed to 
see the legendary face which is to direct and 
control his destiny. A. Eemont Hake, 
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MR. DAVID LAW’S ETCHINGS OF THE 
THAMES. 


In noticing the water-colour drawings of the 
Thames by Mr. D. Law, exhibited at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell and Dowdeswell’s in New Bond 
Street some months ago, we ventured upon a 
very safe prophecy as to the success of the 
etchings he proposed to make from some of 
them. These have now been published by the 
same firm, and are certainly not disappointing. 
As we have already expressed our views as to 
the admirable spirit in which Mr. D. Law has 
approached his familiar subjects, it is unneces- 
sary for us to say much on that point. He has 
been content to give us the Thames as we have 
all seen it, without recording strange effects or 
fanciful impressions. He knew that it was 
known and loved, and that it was memory and 
not expectation which he ought to satisfy. 

Nor is there any more difficult task than 
this : to depict what we all know so that we may 
not only recognise it but feel that due honour 
has been done to it. It is easy for so thorough 
an artist as Mr. D. Law to produce a pretty 
composition ; butin representing familiar scenery, 
as in portraiture, an artist has not only to make 
a good picture, but to please the friends of the 
subject. If we are not mistaken, Mr. D. Law 
has done both. Anyone who does not know 
the Thames will be charmed with the beauty 
and variety of the views and the high tech- 
nical proficiency of the artist, while everyone 
who does know it will regret chiefly that the 
etchings are only ten in number. 

In the mere matter of technique, we doubt if 
the art of etching, as applied to landscape, has 
ever been carried farther than in these views. 
The Thames is by no means an easy etching 
ground. Its scenery is one of soft contours 
rather than bold lines; its charm is of amenity, 
not grandeur, and lies in the moistness of its 
air, the lushness of its banks and meadows, the 
bossy verdure of its woods, and the blurred 
reflections of its clear, broad waters. To repre- 
sent such appearances is comparatively easy 
with the brush or in mezzotint; but to use the 
needle for such a purpose, and to succeed as 
Mr. D. Law has succeeded is a triumph over 
difficulties. He and M. Waltner have practi- 
cally proved that the suggestive power of the 
needle is almost infinite ; or, in other words, that 
breadth of light and shade, gradation of tone 
and imitation of texture, can be “ got” by skilful 
scratches as surely, if not as easily, as outline 
and character. It can no longer be said that 
any effect possible to black and white is beyond 
the reach of the point. 

The boldest and, perhaps, the finest of 
these etchings is that of Abingdon. We do not 
remember any etching of moonlight which is at 
once so striking and so true. The lighting of 
Eton is exquisite, and the design of Windsor 
simple and of true dignity. For richness of 
tone, scarcely less luminous than mezzotint, 
several are remarkable, none more so than 
Henley from above the Bridge, in which Mr. D. 
Law has dared to introduce a rainbow. The 
effect is as of a plate by Lupton after Constable. 
The artist’s skill in water is apparent in all, 
from the noisy tumult of Pangbourne Weir to 
the rich silence of the stream at Cliveden. The 
latter etching is also specially distinguished by 
the skill with which the masses of foliage are 
treated. One and all are not only etchings, 








but finished pictures, and Mr. D. Law is one 
of very few who can finish without spoiling. 
Cosmo MoNKHOUSE, 








THE SUNDAY SOCIETY’S LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


To the Sunday Society’s Loan Exhibition at the 
Working Men’s College Mr. Thomas Woolner 
willsend Mr. Ford Maddox Brown’s study in oils 
for his picture of Work; Mr. Albert Goodwin, his 
Sermon on the Simplon; Mr. John Oollier, a 

rtrait of his wife; Sir Henry Oole, a portrait 

y R. Redgrave, R.A.; Mrs. Topling, a small 

picture of her own; Prof. Richmond, his Ten 
Virgins; Lord Powerscourt, three small studies 
by Landseer; Mr. A. W. Hunt, a picture of 
Styhead Pass, in Cumberland, which was painted 
in 1854, but has never before been exhibited; 
and Mr. George Howard, M.P., who has charge 
of the resolution in favour of Sunday opening 
of galleries, has acceded to a request that his 
portrait, recently painted by Prof. Richmond, 
might be in the exhibition. 

There will be some interesting old water- 
colours, especially those from the collections of 
Mr. R. Hampson and Mr. Woolner. From the 
former comes a drawing attributed to Turner 
which, when compared with an engraving by 
R. Wallis after a drawing by Turner in his 
Annual Tour, 1833 (Wanderings by the Loire, 
p. 173 of the first edition), shows a difference 
of treatment (especially in the sky), but a 
resemblance in the subject through all the 
slightly changed details. Is this Turner’s first 
idea of the drawing to be engraved? Mr. 
Hampson also sends what he believes to be the 
one spoken of in the following passage in 
N. Neal Solly’s Life of David Cox :— 

‘* One of the secrets of the pleasure conveyed 
the drawings and sketches of Cox consists, 
believe, in the way in which he always Introduced 
his incidents and figures, so naturally and s0 
appropriate to the place. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity of making a rapid sketch—a memorandum 
of any groups or figures which struck his fancy 
and imagination, and these he worked up a little, 
always adding the right colours as soon as he got 
home. Thus, in a sketch of a village in North 
Wales, which I have lately seen, an Italian organ- 
grinder is leading a bear, which is being saluted by 
the village curs, and gazed at by the wondering 
natives; the bear is true to Bruin’s nature, and the 
whole is very natural and easy. It impresses you, 
too, as being a real scene” (p. 96). 

The same gentleman sends a copy in oils of that 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots which the 
authorities of the Bodleian caused to be de- 
stroyed, after having a copy of it made (not this 
copy), in order to bring to light a picture over 
which it was known to be painted—a portrait 
of the Queen by Zuccaro. This copy was 
formerly in the possession of Allan Ramsay the 
poet, and, from the touch, may have been the 
work of his son, Allan Ramsay the painter. 

A peculiar interest will be felt, especially by 
collectors of Liber, in a drawing by Turner 
contributed by Mr. Woolner. It is a pastoral 
scene painted apparently about 1795, the 
composition of which was used afterwards for 
the print of Bridge and Cowsin Liber Studiorum, 
several alterations being made in the details. 
Mr. Woolner also sends a fine Serres, two Cot- 
mans, and alarge drawing by George B. Campion. 
To this part of the exhibition Mr. Palser, of 
King Street, has lent bounteously ; Mr. Frank 
Dillon has sent a Dover Harbour, by James 
Holland; and Mr. F., Smallfield gives the public 
another opportunity of seeing the two Flaxman 
drawings which, on every day except Sunday, were 
to be seen at Burlington House in the winter. 

This exhibition will be open for three Sundays. 
On Aug. 21 admission will be by ticket to be 
obtained from the hon. sec., 8 Park Place Villas, 
W.; on Aug. 28 and Sept. 4, the public will 
be admitted without tickets from one to six. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


M. Brunet DEBAINES has undertaken to etch 
for Messrs. Agnew and Oo. Mr. Millais’ famous 
landscape—Chill October. 


A yew etching-club—the Society of Scottish 
Etchers—has recently been organised in Edin- 
burgh. Among the members are Otto T. 
Leyde, R.S.A.; W. B. Hole, ARSA.; RB. 
Anderson, A.R.S.A.; George Aikman, 
A.B.S.A.; BR. W. Macbeth; Colin Hunter; 
David Law ; George Ferrier; and J. Donovan 
Adam, The secretary is Mr. George R. Hal- 
kett. The society intends to publish a yearly 
portfolio of etchings. 

Pror. MAsPERO is now in Paris, preparing 
the texts of the lately discovered Pyramid of 
Unas for speedy publication. It is unnecessary 
to say that no unauthorised copies of these 
texts can possily be correct, or have any sound 
archaeological value. 


WE understand that M. Naville’s great work 
—a comparative edition of The Ritual—is 
approaching completion. 


Mr. JonN HOLMES, a well-known Yorkshire 
antiquary, is about to leave England for a 
lengthy sojourn in one of the colonies. Before 
sailing, it is said to be his intention to bring tu 
the hammer his large and valuable collection 
of works of art, ancient furniture, and antiqui- 
ties of various kinds. The collection represents 
the intelligent labour of some forty years, 


Mr. WAtTER Brown, of Great Portland 
Street, will shortly publish a collection of about 
ninety wood-cuts by Thomas and John Bewick, 
printed mostly from the original blocks. The 
work will be issued in imperial quarto, with an 
appropriate binding. The subscriptions are 
limited to one hundred copies, at a guinea each. 


Mr. J. E. Mrixats, R.A., has been appointed 
a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery 
in the place of the late Dean Stanley. 

A DISCOVERY of much interest has been 
made in the cathedral of Ulm, in Wurtemburg, 
which claims to rank as the metropolitan church 
of all Swabia. Hitherto, the interior was con- 
sidered exceptionally bare of decoration; but 
below the triumphal arch, on the wall facing 
the nave, the remains of frescoes have been 
detected, representing the Last Judgment. 
They bear date 1470, and are attributed to the 
school of Zeitblom and Schaffner. Of course 
it at once proposed ,that they should be 
“restored.” 

M. L. ConqueEt will publish shortly the first 
part of a series of twenty-four line engravings 
from Moreau the younger by M. Dubouchet 
(prix de Rome), entitled Monument de Costume. 


WE have mentioned before that it was pro- 
posed to place in the Louvre, as a memento of 
M. Thiers, the various objects that adorned his 
private study. It is now decided that a special 
Thiers salle shall be formed in the Louvre, 
arranged, as far as possible, in the manner of 
the old study, and containing the fine collection 
of bronzes, old Sevres, terra-cotta, &c., formed 
by M. Thiers. M. Charles Blanc has under- 
taken to prepare the catalogue of the collection. 


_ THe Revue des Arts décoratife will shortl 
issue a supplementary sheet called ‘‘ Tablettes 
du Collectionneur,” ‘which will be a sort of 
Notes and Queries on questions of decorative 
art. Sketches of the articles about which 
information is desired will accompany the text. 
It will also be a medium of exchange and sale 
Without charge, At the same time, the illus- 
trations of the magazine will be largely increased 
Y engravings of rare and beautiful objects 

m private collections. 

In an article called ‘‘Un Danger” in this 
Magazine for July, M. Saint-Jules contrasts the 
imports and exports of artistic objects in 1859 





with those of 1880. He finds that the imports 
into France of all kinds have increased enor- 
mously, and the exports from France have 
increased very little as a whole, while some 
articles, such as porcelain and cotton tissues, 
show a considerable decline, all the more 
important if the increase in production be con- 
sidered. We hope and think that M. Saint- 
Jules rushes too quickly to the conclusion that 
this is the result of a decline in national art. 
Other nations may have progressed without 
any retrogression on the part of France. France 
has gone through a terrible struggle, which 
must have partially paralysed its creative 
energies. The statistics are quoted for two years 
only, without showing the fluctuations in the 
interval. All these considerations may have 
been duly weighed by M. Saint-Jules, but his 
article ignores them. 


A FINE life-size marble statue, broken into 
several pieces, which, however, were put 
together without any difficulty, was discovered 
during the course of some recent excavations 
on the site of Hadrian’s villa, near Tivoli. 


WE take from the Athenaeum Belge the 
following account of an extremely rare print, 
about which M. H. Hymans, Keeper of the 
prints in the Bibliothtque royale, recently read 
a paper before the Académie d’Archéologie de 
Belgique. It is from the pencil of Jost 
Amman, one of the most famous masters of the 
sixteenth century, who was born at Ziirich in 
1539, and died at Nuremberg in 1591. It is 
nearly a métre in height, and is composed of 
several separate sheets of paper, from which 
circumstance arises its rarity. Bartsch was 
acquainted only with a fragment; and MM. 
von Eye and Falke, in their Galerie des Chefs- 
@euvres de la Gravure sur Bois en Allemagne, 
were able to reproduce only the upper portion. 
The subject is the commerce of Antwerp, repre- 
presenting a panorama of the city, crowded 
with busy figures. This print is now preserved 
in the Cabinet de Bruxelles. The Académie 
d’Archéologie propose to get it reproduced by 
the process of phototypy, provided that a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be induced 
to guarantee a portion of the expense. 

THE Gorres Society of Bonn is a small society 
with a vast aim. It desires no less an object 
than ‘‘the culture of literature, science, and 
art in Catholic Germany.” In furtherance of 
its views as regards art, it has lately published 
a small work upon Diirer by Leopold Kaufmann. 
Herr Kaufmann does not profess to add any- 
thing to Prof. Thausing’s researches. He 
merely reduces that author’s scientific work 
into a sort of pap, suitable for babes in art- 
knowledge. Nevertheless, this new biography 
is not without originality, inasmuch as it 
regards Diirer entirely from a Roman Catholic 
point of view, whereas most writers have dilated 
on his warm Protestant sympathies. It is true 
that almost the only insight we gain into the 
real heart of Diirer is in that pathetic outbreak 
in the midst of his journal wherein he laments 
the supposed betrayal and death of Luther, 
and prays that the ‘‘ unchristian Papacy ” shall 
not triumph, nor “‘the gates of hell prevail 
against Christ’s Church.” But notwithstanding 


y | all his undoubted sympathy with the Reformers, 


he does not appear, like some of his followers, 
to have broken entirely with the Church of 
Rome; and he may have looked forward, as 
many earnest minds did in that day, to a puri- 
fication of the old faith, whereby it might be 
reconciled to the new. Herr Kaufmann also 
has much to say regarding the print commonly 
known as The Great Fortune, which, returning to 
Vasari’s interpretation, he regards as expressing 
temperance, or moderation. There is far more 
reason to believe, however, that Diirer had in 
his mind some confused Teutonic notion of the 
classical Nemesis when he conceived that ugly 





floating figure; and that the title now gener- 
ally given to it of Fortuna-Nemesis expresses its 
meaning better than any other. 


THE Giornale di Sicilia announces the dis- 
covery of a prehistoric necropolis between 
Capaci and Carini, in the province of Palermo. 
The tombs are excavated in stone, and the 
pottery found appears to have been made by 
hand, without the help of any instrument. No 
objects of metal have yet been disinterred. 


THE fourth volume of the Catalogo generale 
det Musei e delle Gallerie del Regno d’ Italia has 
just been published, and contains a list of the 
Roman coins in the Museum of Antiquities in 
Turin. 


THE new municipal museum of Bologna will 
be opened to the public during the course of 
this autumn. Here are now stored the an- 
tiquities which formerly composed the museum 
of the university and also that called the Archi- 
ginnagio. The series of relics discovered in 
the old cemetery of Bologna forms a very 
interesting feature in the new museum. 


To continue the subject of the demolition of 
the modern edifices built against the rear por- 
tion of the Pantheon touched on in our last, 
we learn from our correspondent in Rome that, 
among other rubbish which has already come 
down, is the building known as the Forno della 
Palonbella, the foundations of which were in a 
great measure laid on the massive walls that 
form part of the monument. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts gives as one of 
its illustrations this month an etching by 
A. Mongin from Munkacsy’s remarkable picture 
of Christ before Pilate. Considering the difli- 
culty of rendering such a work on so small a 
plate, it may be said to be fairly successful, the 
character of most of the faces being well ex- 
pressed. The articles of the number, with the 
exception, of course, of the long Salon notice, 
deal chiefly with mediaeval and Renaissance 
art. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S “a 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

















1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Sutra & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstall available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day; 
the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. | 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Smitn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least /wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON 
TERMINUS, OR 186, STRAND— 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
& «. &s 4d. 
For One Volume at atime «=. 6. ee eee ee ee 128 0 11 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes _,, ie ree ie bis ue as - 017 6 . 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four _,, . oe am ln Ok: on cee w» Be 
For Eight _,, a sta aoe — ‘ot aia ne wo £2 6 3 30 
For Fifteen ,, is - ies ver hs se ia aw Zee 5 5 0 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume atatime -- «= «+ + - 0120 . 1:10 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes __e,, rT -» 017 6 . 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three - a ie aa Mas ia én rs ~~ Lee. & ses 
For Four _se,, ” ee ee ee aoa w« 2B ~~ Bes 
For Six a “ ee ae ee ee ll 
For Twelve * - oes in st ais aie ua uu S&S es 5 5 O 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 
For Twenty-four Volumes ata time -» «+ «+ « - 550 .- 990 
For Thirty-six ra ™ ei — wie _ - 8@OGQG. BM Be 
For Forty-eight - “ we eee wee 1010 0 1816 0 
For Sixty ie ha a «0 ch om see 2 oy 
For Seventy-two me * woe eee eee ee oe 110 0 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four . -18 00 «.. 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
Terms FoR SPECIAL TRAVELLING Supscrirtions, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information can be obtained 
at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Bookstalls, Also a Cataloque of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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THEATRES. 





R U R Y L A N E 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 








D 


icht, an entirely original sensational and domestic Drama, by PAUL 
MyuirT aud AUGUSTUS HARRIS, entitled 


YOUTH, 
ced. 
lag Julian Hicks and Henry Emden. Properties by Labhart. 
Music by Oscar Ba’ 


te 
‘ stus Harris, John Ryder, W. H. Vernon, A. Matthison, H. 
oui ane. Estcourt, Ed. Butler, &e., and Harry Jackson; Mesdames 
Litton, Louise oe H. Cresswell, Maude de Vere, Amy Cole- 
4 Yaroline 5 

= Sects include : Tableau 1. A Rustic Country Churchyerd, and Cele- 
pration of the Fioral Service in the Height of Summer—The Son’s Departure. 
‘Tableau 2. A Mechanical Scene of the Crossing of the River Thames near 
Windsor. Tableau 3. A Gorgeous Drawing-room Scene, for which carte 
blanche has been given to the eminent firm of Messrs. Gillow & Co. 
Tableau 4. A Charming Conservatory, with a View of the Albert Bridge 
by Night. Tableau 5. A True and Kealistic Glimpse of Life in a Convict 
Prison, and the March of the Convicts to the Extension Works. Tableau 6. 
‘A Regiment of Troops Embarking for India in the Serapis, and the De- 
ure of this tremendous Ship. Tableau 7. The Heroic Defence of Hawk’s 
Point by the British Troops, showing a true picture of modern warfare ; the 
arms supplied by the Birmingham Small Arms Company, and the Gatling 
guns by Sir William Armsrtong & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Tableau 8. 
The Churchyard in the Depth of Winter, the New Year's Service being 

celebrated—The Son’s Return, 


LY THEATRE 


e?* 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 








SUMMER SEASON 
(Under the management of Mr, CARTON), 
To-night, at 8.30, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
IMPRUDENCE, 

by A. W. PINERO. J 

Messrs. Carton, Leonard Boyne, Clifford Cooper, A. Wood, A. Redwood, 
G. L. Gordon, Hugh Moss, W. H. Gilbert, and Edward Kighton ; Mesdames 
Compton, Emily Miller, Laura Lindon, and Kate Bishop. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by HIS LAST LEGS. 

Box-office open from 10 till 5. Prices from Is. to £3 38. 
hooking. Musical Director, Mr. BARROW, 
CAVENDISH MACDONNELL. 


No fees for 
Acting Manager, Mr. F. 





QPERA COMIQU E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R, D’OYLy CARTE. 


To-night, at 8.30, the new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs. W. S. GILBERT 

and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitled 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Templ F. 
Thornton, A. Law, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leonora Braham, Jessie 
Bond, Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett, 

Produced under the personal direction of the Author and C 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. 


FRY’S 


COCOA 


EXTRACT 


Is guaranteed to be perfectly pure Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted, 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”’”—Dr. Hassaut. 
“ Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”— W. W. Stoppaxt, F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 





J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


(PHE 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY afe producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numi ical, Koyal Geographical, 
aud other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Reynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 








MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


Subscription Issue of 397 Autotype reproductions of Paintings in this 
Celevrated Gallery (executed by Braun & Cie., Dornach) under the superin- 
tendeuce of the Director of the Gallery. The work contains 34 examples 
of Muriio, 48 Velasquez, 11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Vandyck, 32 Rubens, &c., 
and will be complete in Eight bi-Monthly Issues. For particulars and terms 
of subscription, apply to the MANAGER, The Autotype Company, 531,Oxford- 
street, 





PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.S8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS.— 


Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals, by Royal Mail 
Steamer ** COLUMBA” or “ 1ONA,” from Glasgow, daily, at 7 A.M., and 
from Greenock at 9 A.M., conveying Passengers tor Oban, North and West 
Highlands, Official Guide Book, 4d.; illustrated copies, 6d. and |s., b 
post; or at Euston, St. Pancras, or King’s Cross Kailway Bookstalls, 
London. Bill, with Map and Tourist Fares, free by post trom the Owner, 
DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 


J] OCKYER’SSULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s-6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hairin a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite eyual to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


BBAND & CO’s OWN SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
PO!TED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othe 

















Pp . 


Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. 


Preceded, at 8, by UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUL LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


Doors open at 7,30, 


RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Lessec and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 





To-night, at 8, the famous Play in five acts, 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW, 
by Bronson HOWARD and JAMES ALBERY. 

Messrs. Wilson Barrett, A. Dacre, D. Fisher, E. Leathes, Price, Neville 
Doone, Cathcart, Layard, Phipps, and G. W. Anson; Mesdames Eastlake, 
M. A. Giffard, Emmeline Ormsby, Maud Clitherow, and Alice Cooke. 

Preceded, at 7, by TWO OLD BOYS, 
by JAMES MORTIMER. 


Box-office open from 11 till 5. Doors open at 6.30. Carriages at 11. 
No fees. 


Stage Manager, Mr. HARRY JACKSON. Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN, 





RINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


To-night, at 8.30, a new Comedy in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 
by F.C. BURNAND, 


Messrs, Coghlan, H. Beerbohm-Tree, W. Herbert, FitzRoy, R. Buckstone, 
and L. Graham; Mesdemes Amy Koselle, Myra Holme, C. Grahame, 
Houston, and Leigh Murray. 

Doors open at 8: commence at 8,30. Carriages at 10,50, Box-office open 
daily from 11 till 5, under the control of Mr. MILLER. 


BLINDNESS. 


At LEAST ONE-FOURTH of those 


suffering from BLINDNESS can clearly trace their calamity to the 
use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
‘ghorant pretenders to optical science. 


MR. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 
3, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston Square, London, 


pan personally consulted, and his IMPROVED SPECTACLES supplied, 
Me L above address daily (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) from lv to 4. 
: AURANCE’S engagements at various institutions prevent him from 
.0 Personally consulted at any other time. 
nae BENEDICT, Manchester-square, London, writes:—‘*I have 
oul ¢ principal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 
- me admirably, both for reading and walking. The clearness of your 
aoe as compared with others is really surprising.” 
ous IRD, Chelmsford, late Surgeon-Major, West Essex, writes:—‘* I 
Pada have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
altkn and relieved at my age (82). I can now read the smallest print, 
he suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 
tation ‘URANCE'S Pamphlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
ey similar to above, including Dr. C. B. Radcliff, 25, Cavendish- 
Atehite;? Consulting Physician to the Westminster Hospital ; the Ven. 
iP — Palmer, 17, Victoria-street, Clifton, Bristol ; John Death, Esq. 
ih ghd Cambridge ; John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.P., Lynn, Physician 
Baroa Do; @ Prince of Wales ; Sorabjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Byeulla ; 
leans, Calcutta ; Major Priaulx, The Avenue, Brixton-rise 3 &e. 


Established 27 years. Consultation free.) 














ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lanc. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawa 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

d 


and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charivg-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


JoHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ro PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.-WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Capital & Labour, the Furniture Gazette, 
he Review, and other high-class Publications, call aitention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Printing, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Grbat Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 


of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion, 
safest Aperient for Delicate Consti 
And as the safest quien =e cal Constitutions, Ladies, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 




















CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


rARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


a. fluid bination for D of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
= be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 

e! ts. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces, 


JPUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
The original, best, and most liberal, 

Cash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 

Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


MOEDEBR begs to announce that the whole 
@ of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 

















PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 
MA ES. 


"EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE ME 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH, 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST, 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER of INDIA. 


By W. W. Hunter, C.LE., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India. Published by Command of the Secretary of State 
for India. Complete in 9 vols., 8vo, half-morocco, price £3 3s. 

(Now ready. 

** A great work has been unostentatiously carried on for the Jast twelve 
years in India, the importance of which it is impossible to exaggerate. This 
is nothing less than a complete statistical survey of the entire British Em- 
pire in Hindostan. . . Ve have said enough to show that the * Imperial 
Gazetteer’ is no mere dry collection of statistics ; it is a treasury from which 
the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable informa- 
tion, and into which the general reader can dip with the certainty of always 
finding something both to interest and instruct him,.”—Times. 

** Ought to find a place in every library."—Quarterly Review. 

* A careful examination of several articles, including all the most im- 
portant, will justify the conclusion that the literary skill and ability with 
which the work has been prepared is equal to the excellence of the plan 
upon which its lines have been built."— Academy. 

“ May, without exaggeration, be said to deserve to take rank among 
events of first-class importance in the history of our Indian Empire.” 

Daily News. 

“As asketch of the past and present condition of India it is well-nigh 

exhaustive ; as a literary effort, it must ever take a foremost place.” 
Scotsman, 

“The value of a work of this kind, alike to the politician, the economist, 

the student, and the man of business, it is impossible to overrate.” 


AN ESSAY on the PHILOSOPHY 
of SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, 


Comprising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F, 
FITZGERALD. Demy 8vo, cloth, (In preparation, 


THE DEATH of DEATH; 


Or, a Study of God’s Holiness in connexion with the Existence of Evil, 
in so far as Intellig and Resp ible Beings are concerned, By AN 
OnTHODOX LAYMAN (JOUN M, PATTON). Revised Edition. 

8vo, cloth, 6s. 


EDUCATION: Scientific and Technical ; 


or, How the Inductive Sciences Are Taught, and How they Ought ¢o be 
Taught. By ROBERT GALLOWAY, M.R.L.A., F.C.S. Post 8vo, cloth, 1] 6d. 
“* Mr, Galloway’s qualifications as an adviser on the theory and ps ice 
of education are of the highest rank.”— Dublin Kvening Mail. . 
**Wecan do no other than pronounce the work before us anable, g , 
a timely, and a patriotic production—in short, a book after our own he 
Journal of Sc . 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of oe 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Edited by his Friend, KEUBEN SHAPCOUTT. 





Crown 


Dissenting Minister. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 5s, 

**In any case, Whether *Mark Rutherford’ be biography or fiction, it is 
stamped in every live with the impress of unmistakeavle bare truth, and the 
simpiest course, both fer reviewers and for readers, is to accept the essential 
truth of the narrative, and ponder upon the experiences of what we may be sure 
is, in one form or another, the record of a real life.”—Nation (New York). 

“Is a remarkable book which could not have been written at all till 
within the last very few years. . . . A highly suggestive bocklet, aud 
not in the least intended for the ordinary novel reader.”—Academy. 

** The story was well worth telling ; and it is admirably told, with much 
power and much pathos, and with a certain homely grace that is very fasci- 
nating.”—St. James's Gazette, 

** The book is full of interest.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 


By Professor F. A. LANGE. Authorised Translation from the German 
by ERNEsT C, THOMAS. | Now complete, in 3 vols., post 8vo, pp. 350, 
404, 344, and Index, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 

** Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally pub- 
lished, it already ranks as a classic in the philosophical literature of 
Germany. Wesnould be doing an injustice to Mr. Thomas, the translator 
of this interesting and valuable work, it we were not to add a word on the 
admirable manner in which he has executed his task,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE OCCULT WORLD: 


Aremarkable Record of Experiences and Research in connexion with the 
Occuit Science of the East, By A. P. SINNETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
** Mr, sinnett writes in perfect good faith, and * The Occult World’ con- 
- tains much that is curious and amusing.”’—Saturday Review. 


THE DIAMONDS, COAL, 
and GOLD of INDIA. 


Their Mode of Occurrence and Distribution. By V. BALL, B.A., F.G.8., 
of the Geological Survey of India ; Author of ** Jungle Life in India.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 53. 

“The results of the examinations i by the Geol 1 Survey of 
India more than twenty years since, and now carefully digested by a 
thoroughly trained geologist, who has himself visited many of the localities 
described, . . . Indeed, this book cannot but prove of considerable value 
to those interested iu any of the three subjects of which it treats.” 

Athenaeum. 


THE ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY. 


By L. Feversacit, Translated from the Second German Edition 
by MARIAN EVANs, Translator of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” Second 
Kdition. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


PICTURES of INDIAN LIFE. 


Sketched with the Pen, from 1852 to 1878 By R. N. Cust, late 
of 11.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec, to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
“In . . . *The Indian Village,’ * The Indian District,’ * The Festival,’ 
*The Box of Letters,’ . . . there is an intelligent observation, a mastery 
of Indian detail, a sharp critical touch, an abundant experience.” 


FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By KARL HILLEBRAND. ‘Translated from the Third German Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
* He describes, with great analytical skill, the intellectual life of France 
during the last few years, and compares it incidentally with that of other 
countries.”—Globe. 


INDIAN POETRY. 


Containing a New Edition of ‘‘The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanskrit of the “Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from 
**the Lliad of India” (Mahabharata) ; and other Oriental Poems. By 
EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of ** The Light of Asia,” Companion of the 
Star of India, &c. Post 8vo, pp. viii—z70, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“*Mr. Arnold does good service by illustrating through the medium of his 
musical Engiish melodies the power of Indian poetry to stir European emo- 
‘tions.”—Times. 


EDGAR QUINET: 
HIS EARLY LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By RICHARD HEATH. Post 8vo, with Portrait, Mlustrations, and an 
Autograph _— — 12s. 6d. 
* Altogether, Mr. Heath has an interesting and pleasant story to tell, and 
tolls it fairly well.”—Athenaeum. : » wi ° 
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LEVIATHAN ; or, the Matter, Forme, and Power of a 
Commonwealth. A New Reprint. With a Facsimile of 
the original fine engraved ‘Title. Medium 8vo, glazed 
cloth, 12s. 6d. A Small Edition, of 250 copies only, on 
Dutch hand-made paper, medium 8vo, 18s. 

[Just published. 





AN ABRIDGMENT of ADAM SMITH’S 


ENQUIRY into the NATURE and CAUSES of the 
WEALTH of NATIONS. By W. P. Emerton, M.A., 
B.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. [Just published. 


This Work (based on Jeremiah Joyce’s Abridgment) origin- 
ally appeared in two parts, and is now republished, atter 
careful revision, with Additional Notes, Appendices, and 
a Copious Index. 


The Two Parts can still be had separately. Part I., Books 
I. and IL., 4s. 6d.; Part If., Books LIiI., IV., and V., ds. 


** An altogether meritorious and useful performance. Mr. 
Emerton has brought to his work a large and intelligent 
knowledge of the subject, a generous enthusiasm for the 
labours of Dr. Adam Smith, and extensive reading in the 
standard authors, ancient, modern, and recent, on political 
ecomomy. We hope the book may have an extensive 
sale.”’—Owford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, 
June 16, 1881. 





OUTLINES of ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TIONAL ILISTORY. By B. C. Sxorrowg, B.A., of 
New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Just published. 
The object of this book is to assist beginners in reading 
Constitutional History by arranging in order outlines of the 
growth of the most important institutions. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD 
STUDY GUIDES. 


ENTRANCE CLASSICAL SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. By S. H. Jeyzs, B.A., Classical Lecturer at 
University College, and late Scholar of Trinity College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just published, 
“It is quite refreshing to find a guide to an examination 
that so thoroughly discourages cram.’’ 
School Guardian, June 20, 1881. 
**Mr. Jeyes has provided parents and teachers with an 
excellent manual by which to guide their sons or pupils in 
preparing for university scholarships. . . . He gives 
directions as to the best way of preparing for the different 
sorts of papers, . . . andalso for the best way of tack- 
ling with the paper when confronted with it in actual 
cxamination. ‘Ihe observations are of the most practical 
mma. . « The book is well done, and ought to be use- 
ful.”—Academy, June 18, 1881. 


HONOUR CLASSICAL MODERATIONS. 


By L. R. Farnegtt, B.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Just published. 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. 


Translated from the Text of Sintenis, with Introduc- 
tion, Marginal Analysis, and Appendices. By W. W. 
MaxrsHai, B.A., late Scholar of Hertford College. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 6d. ; or cloth, 2s. 
(Just ready. 
“The translation is remarkably close and faithful, and 
the foot-notes, although few, are pregnant.’’—O.w/ford and 
Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, June 9, 1831. 





DAMON; or, the Art of Greek Iambic 


Making. By the Rev. J. Herszert Witttiams, M.A., 
Composition Master in St. Nicholas College, Lancing ; 
late Demy of Magdalen College. Fecap. svo, cloth, 
Is, 6d. [Just ready. 
This small treatise claims as its merit that it really teaches 
Greek lambic writing on a system, and this system is based 
on no arbitrary analysis of the Iambic line, but on the way 
_ a the scholar practically regards it in making verses 
imself. . 


A KEY, for Tutors only, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 





AN UNDERGRADUATE’S TRIP to ITALY 
and ATTICA in the WINTER of 1880-81. By J. L. 
Tuomas, Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. (Just published. 
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A VISIT to ABYSSINIA: an 


AccouNT of TRAVEL in MODERN ETHIOPIA. By W. WINSTANiEy, 
late 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 2 vols., 21s. 
lagi lated 





“Mr. W 


pon having produced a capital 


ay 1s 
record of travels. The narrative is written in a lively and entertaining 
style, and abounds in capital character-sketches of the men with whom the 
author was brought into contact.”— Athenaeum. 
** Mr, Winstanley’s volumes contain a very considerable quantity of fresh 


information.”— Academy. 


** A very pleasant and amusing book.”—John Bull. 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GuTHRIE, Author of “‘ Through Russia,” ** My Year in an Indian 
Fort,” &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
**A charming book, remarkable for the variety and brilliance of the 


pictures which it sets before us. 


and can describe what she sees with much vividness, 


Mrs, Guthrie has a keen eye for scenery, 


She is a bo 


something of an archaeologist, and has more than an ordinary knowledge 


of Indian history ; and she not 


with a keen interest the life and character 


of the native population.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and 


the SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION, Edited from the 
French of ALBERT DU Boys, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M, Yongz, 
Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
“‘This book should be read by all who want to take a comprehensive 
view of the period, Miss Yonge’s work is thoroughly and conscientiously 


done.” —Graphic. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
IVY: COUSIN and BRIDE. By 


PERCY GREG, Author of ** Errant,” &c, 3 vols. 


WANTED, an HEIR. By C. L, 


Pirkis, Author of “A New 4 Opal,” &c. 3 vols. 
and i ti 





“A pleasant, wh 


ig novel.” —St. James's Gazette, 


A MAN’S MISTAKE, By the 


AUTHOR of * ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 


** A carefully executed study of prov 





the author of * St. Olave’s.’ The 





3vols. . 
incial life in the well-known style of 
inating ie adasoahiy 6 


ly done.” 
Academy. 


RESEDA. By Mrs. Randolph, Au- 


thor of **Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This story is charmingly told, and promises to be one of the most 
popular of the author’s novels.”—Sunday 7'imes. 
** There is much that is clever in this story, both in the way of character. 


painting and incident.”—John Bull. 


AMONG the HILLS. By E. Frances 


POYNTER, Author of ** My Little Lady,” &c. 2 vols. 
“A hi. rful st ¥ s 4, 





an ry. py ° 
*** Among the Hills’ deserves high praise as a work of art.”—Academy, 


LOVE, HONOUR, 


IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 3 vols. 


and OBEY. By 


**A story of strong interest and power.”— Post. 


SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of ** Dorcas,” ** Anne Warwick,” &c, 3 vols. 
“*There is much to commend in this novel. It is a very pretty story, 
cleverly devised and wholesomely carried out.”—Saturday Review. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 


Right Hon, A. J. B, BERESFORD Hope, M.P, 


By the 


THIRD and CHEAPER 


EDITION. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63., bound. 


TOO FAST to LAST. By John 


MILLS, Author of ** The Old English Gentleman,” &c, 3 vols. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
8ir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 
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The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. By the Author of 
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Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret, 
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Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
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Studies from Life. By the Author of 
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Grandmother’s Money. 
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A Noble Life. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax” 

Dixon’s New America. 

Robert Falconer. By George Mace 
Donald, LL.D. 
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